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THE.CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. features, and for the accommodation of the lovers of nature | western border of the city. The magnificent tract of land 
's and her works, a splendid building is to be constructed. | is watered by a broad river, The whole traet, land and 
ieee, WE present this week two views of the buildings for the | The total length as shown on the ground plan is 350 feet, | river, being in the exclusive control of the Park and Cen- 
; Patent CENTENNIAL. We know the teachers will thank us for giv-| width 160 feet, height 172 feet. The central portion will be | tennial Commission. 
ing them all available information on this absorbing sub- occupied by the Grand Conservatory, 230 feet by 80 feet,| To the citizens of the Republic, and no less to strangers, 
{DRY ject. There will be no Americans abroad next year. ; and between this and the outer frame will be the warm and | the historic connections of the grounds lend their great in- 
we On this page will be found a view of the main building of | cold houses, four in number, 100 feet by 30 feet. At one/| terest. They have been the resort of the most prominent 
7 Hang the International Exhibition. The building extends east | end will be a restaurant, 80 feet by 30 feet; at one of the men of the Revolution ; they were the scene of one of the 
—— and west 1876 feet and is 464 feet in width. corners, is a gentlemen's saloon, 40 feet by 40 feet ; at the | most skillful of Lafayette’s actions in the Revolution, and 
man The main portal on the north side communicates directly | opposite corner a lady’s saloon, 40 feet by 40, while on the | had their share in the battle of Germantown. The mansions 
IFT, | with the Art Gallery, and the main portal on the west side | other end and corresponding are the offices of the Hall, of | in which Baron Steuben, the organizer of the Revolutionary 
| ‘4 gives the main passage way to the Machinery and Agricul-| similar dimension. army, and Judge Peters, its Secretary of War, lived are still 
tural Halls. At the corners of the building are four towers, AGRICULTURAL HALL. in perfect preservation. 
T ! 75 feet in height, while to obtain a central feature for the stands north of the Horticultural Building and consists of a The buildings are situated on the southwestern border 
FL. building as a whole, the roof over the central part, for 184 nave and three transepts. The nave is 820 feet in length, of the river, a reservation exclusively for Exhibition pur- 
ur times feet square, is raised above the surrounding portion, and 125 feet in width, with a height of 75 feet from the floor to | POSS of 450 acres. 
Le four towers, 48 feet square, rising 120 feet, are introduced atl the point of the arch, The ground-floor is parallelogram First in the foreground rise the long glass and iron walls 
in New the corners of this elevated roof. The area covered is 20.02 540 feet by 820 feet covering a space of about 10 acres. of the Main Exhibition Building and the Machinery Hall— 
ets sent acres, Near the hall will be the stock-yards, etc. 4,000 feet of an almost continuous line of building. Next, 
not de Seles nat ie cs The contract price for the buildings with the name of the | the Art Gallery, displaying its doorways of bronse and 
‘Stret The Art Gallery, or Memorial Hall, erected at the expense | contractors is as follows: open arcades and emblematic eagles, crowned with its dome 
Sheet of the State of Pennsylvania and city of Philadelphia, is lo-| Main Buildings (R. J. Dobbins, Phila.). . « « $1,420,000 | and colossal figure of America. 
in, Pig cated on a line parallel with and northward of the Main| art Gallery . « « + 14199,273| A Stream glistens beyond, shadowed with lofty forest 
ssodialdl Building. It is 365 feet long, 210 feet in width, 59 feet in Horticultural Hall (John Rice, Aeban Sent 246,937 | trees. On its further side, bold and clear in the sunlight, 
5 each, height. Machinery Hall (Philip Quigley, Get, Bite. is 542,300 | the Grand Conservatory rises, overlooking from its tropic 
“1 MACHINERY HALL. Agricultural Hall - sl be 196,240 | Palms and ‘orangeries the green meadows where the Schuyl- 
, This ball te Rcented weet of the intersection of Belmont —_.______ | kill undulates through banks of flowers. Back from these, 
’0., Pa. and Elm avenues 542 feet from the west front of the main Bate. oc cv wiecUSCr Sse cd ccccesuncsadencncl $3,704,750 | beyond a grove of cedars in harmony with its Gothic char- 
mg building, the north front being on the same line, thus pre-| There is to be a building also for the women’s Depart- | *°**" is the Building for Agriculture, having for its back- 
OPES Senting with it a frontage of 3,524 feet from east to west, | ment which is to cost about $30,000. ground the high hills memorable from the Revolution. 
upon the princi ithi . , 
ina, [IE The malaihall is 960 fort wide by 1403 fect long, with aa creda sam ayelene ty CHUTSUINAL Frese. 
a BR Buen the south side 208 feet by a0 fer; the areas of] |The grounds of this Exhibition are larger and beter) sesuews the soda-water man has purchased for 85.00 
NY annex is $58,440 square feet or 12.82 acres. dia eoiihe pres. por the privilege of dispensing drinks in the buildings. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL. The great Park of Philadelphia on which the buildings Messts, Bergner and Engel have purchased for $50,000 the 
The Horticultural Hall will doubtless be one of the main | are located embraces 3,000 acres of ground, lying along the | contract to supply the visitors with beer. 
\ 
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Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 


743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FOUR BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
GUYOT’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 98 Pages. 


resent Intermediate, when preferred. For CLassiricaTion or Cities, and 

MMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, see pages 52, 57, 65, 77, 85, 91, 95 and 96. 

FELTER’S NEW INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 260 Pages. Price, 8Oc. 
For ARITHMETICAL Daitt Carns, see pages 17, 41, 63, and 79. 


To be used in the place of the 
SumMaRiEs O¥ INDUSTRIAL AND 


SHELDON’S FIFTH READER. - 


Teachers who lave long been waiting for this book will find it to be the most attractive, as it is the latest 
and best work of its kind extant. Elegantly illustrated. 


SHELDON’S MANUAL OF READING. For Teachers. 
GRADED SERIES. 


For Junior Crades—Common Schools 
GUYOT’S ELEMENTARY CEOCRA- 
PHY. Price 75 cents. 
CUYOT’S NEW, or OLD INTERME- 
DIATE GEOGRAPHY. Price, $1.50. 
MANUAL OF METHODS. 
For Teachers. 
For Senior Crades—High Schools. 
GUYOT’S GRAM. SCHOOL CGEO- 
GRAPHY. Price, $2.00. 
CUYOT’S PHYSICAL CEOCGRAPHY. 
Price, $2.25. 


SHELDON’S NEW FIRST READER. 
90 Pages. Price, 25 cents. 


SHELDON’S NEW SECOND READER. 
190 Pages. Price, 50 cents. 


SHELDON’S NEW THIRD READER. 


224 Pages. Price, 75 cents. 

SHELDON’S NEW FOURTH READER 
336 Pages. Price, $1.25. 

SHELDON’S NEW FIFTH READER. 
400 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


SHELDON’S NEW MANUAL OF 





READING. For Teachers. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF TEACHERS and 
Address the Publishers as above, or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, care of Mesers. Thompson 


J 
G E. Stevens & Co., 39 West Fourth Street. 
yy Bae CHARLES & O. 8. COOK, care of Hadley 
Louis: MADISON BABCOCK, 608 Chestnut Street. LeaveNworte, Kansas : THOMAS SCHOLES. 


Street. Cxutcaco: THOMAS 


pagel visitation ave coodialiy iavted. . iii 
0 Agenc cers, as 8 most convenient :—BosTon : 
“econ .§ Co., 29 Co: 


Price, $1.50 


400 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


SHELDON’S NEW PHONIC PRIMER. 
60 Pages. Price, 20 cents. 

SHELDON’S NEW PHONIC CHARTS. 
10 Numbers. Price, $5.00. 


FELTER’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
With or without Ans. Price, 35 cents. 

FELTER’S NEW, or OLD INTERME- 
DIATE ARITHMETIC. With or without 
Ans. Price, 80 cents. 

FELTER’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC, With or without Ans. Price, $1.00. 





COOLEY’S ELEMENTARY PHILOS- 
OPHY. Price, $1.00. 

COOLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
Price, $1.50, 

COOLEY’S ELEMENTARY CHEMIS- 
TRY. Price, $1.00. 

COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. Price, $1.25. 

COOLEY’S EASY EXPERIMENTING 


PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 
Price, 75 cents. 
Williams & Southerland’s Patent 
Nong | Books. 
Vere Foster’s System of Drawing. 
Tenney’s Natural History Series. 


Cincinnati, O.: C. B, RUG- 
BURGH, Pa.: 8. D. OWEN, 115 Wood 
Brothers, 136 State Street. Sr. 





SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


E. 8. Ritchie & Sons 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and 
and Apparatus for the practical illustration of the 
Physical Sciences, have lately made a 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed par- 
ticularly for the requi ts of ‘| 

many pieces oflate and improved construction. Bev- 
eral sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including one especially arranged for, and adopted by 
the ton Grammar Schools. 

E. 8S. Ritchie & Sons in theie extensive manufacto 
have every facility for making instruments, and their 
prices will be fixed at as low rate as is possible for good 
workmanship. 

The catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
received from some of the most distinguished Profes- 
sors of Physics from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be wARRANTSED to be as represented 
in the description, to be of materials and thorough- 
ly well made and finished, and worthy of the high 
reputation which the manufacture of E. 8. Ritchie & 
Sons have been held for over twenty ~~ 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed 
against loss or injury in transportation. 


RITCOHIE’S CATALOGUE OF 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application, 

Ritchie’s Catalogue ‘ 


OF PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Illustrated, 64 pp., will be sent on 
application, price 15 conts. 














E. 3. Ritchie & Sons have been appointed agents by 
J. Browning of London, and Rudolph Kenig of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Accoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of 
Learning for importation. 


Manufactory In Brookline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, 150 Tremont Street. 





Priced and BEST. 


** Lowest 
. 
Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 

Portable $ 38 Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

Larger sizes for larger work. 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. 
nave guess fun and make money 
: n 






at ting. Send fase nen Serial 
ca ) presses etc to the 
KELSEY & O. Meriden, Coun. 


west 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


“ THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
EXTANT.’’—London a ob | Review, October, 1873. 
GA National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, and sup- 
plied i Government to every pupil at West Point. 
recommended wy croft. ott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and thé 
best American and Euro; scholars. 
A necessity for eve ae family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. hat library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 


A NEW FEATURE. 

To the 3000 InLusrnations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


——o—— 
ger The National Standard. 


PROOF,--20 To 1. 

The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
—_ = 1873 were 20 times as as the sales of 
any Dictionaries. In proof be sent to any 
m, on application, the statements of more than 


00 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 


———-0 —-—— 
Webster's Primary School Dictionary. 204 Engravings, 
" Common School <2 274 ae 
-“ “ 297 “ 
id “ 344 “ 


% Coun’ House ‘“ with numerous illustra 

tions and many valuable tables aot to be found elsewhere, 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., NEW YO 


Al Who Teach or Study Geography 


should see the incomparable works of the great Ameri- 
can pher, Commodore M. 





follows : 
MAURY’S FIRST Leseore it GEOGRAPHY..¢ . 





and engravings. t by mail on receipt of the price. 
Those who wish to examine, with a 
aerate atic 

ice. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING (0., 


F. Maury, There are 
now four books, suited to all grades of Scholarship as 


Srentiieity poteees. Fully illustrated with fine maps 


ew to in uc- 
specimens at two-thirds 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


———— 


AUGUST 1, 1875, 
The following New Books will soon be issued by 


D. Appleton & Co. 


FIRST BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Designed to aid 

nners in the observation and study of Animal 
Functions. By. W. J. Youmans, M. D. 
ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. From the earliest ages to the present 
time, accompanied with numerous mepe and engrav- 
ings. By John D. Quackenbos, A. M. M. D. 


KRUSI’S DRAWING. Advanced, Perspective, and 
Shading Series. Five Books and Manual. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
QUACKENBOS'S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. A com- 
prehensive treatise, designed for the use of Acade- 
mies, Business Coll . Schools and advanced 
classes in Private and Grammar Schools, completing 
Appleton’s Arithmetical Series. By G. P. Quack: 
enbos, D. 12mo. 420 pages. $1.25 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY. From the earliest 
riod to the establishment of the German Empire 
= 1871. With 112 illustrations, and six historical 
ma. By Bayard Taylor. 12mo. 680 pages. Price 
$1.%5 





SCIENCE PRIMERS. Science Primer Paysiology, 50 
cents ; Science Primer Astronomy, 50 cents. Others 
of the Series heretofore published are : Chemistry, 
by Professor Roscoe ; Physics, by Professor Balfour 
Stewart; Geology, by fessor Geikie; Physical 
Geography, by Professor Geikie. [In netory by 
Professor Huxley, and others, in preparation]. 
PRIMERS OF HISTORY AND LITERATURE. Ed- 
ited by J. R. Green, M. A., Examiner in the School 
of Modern History, at Oxford. Flexible cloth, 50 
cents each. History of Greece. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. 
History of Rome. By Rev. M, Creighton. English 
Grammar. By Dr. R. Morris, LL. D. Others in 
preparation. 

STANDARD WORKS. Cornell's Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Harknes’ Latin Series. Youman’s 
Botanical Series, &c. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 557 Broadway, New York. 


HADLEY’S 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Hadley's Lessons in Language, Price 6oc. 











Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar, $1.00 











HADLEY’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE was the first 
book ever published with this or any similar title ; it 
was the pioneer in this direction, and from its intrinsic 
merits has attained a popularity seldom reached by 
any book. 

LEE & HADLEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, pre- 
pared expressly to follow the “ Lessons in La \ 
contains more of originality, both as to matter and 
manner of presentation, than any other book on the 
same subject. We can farnish numerous testimonials 
on 2a. Every teacher interested in teachin; 
MORE of the practical use of language, and LESS o 
the dry technicalities, should examine these books. 


For examination, single copies will be 
mailed on receipt of two-thirds retail price. 


Hadley Brothers & Co., Publishers, 
68 & 65 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO’S 
New Publications. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly, spiciest 
of all the Educationals. $1.00perannum. Samples 
free to Teachers. 


The Independent Series of Readers. By 
J. Madison Watson (of Parker & Watson). In six 
numbers. Sample sets to a Teacher for examina- 


tion, $2.50 ine 
Independent Geographies. I, The Zlemen- 
Com; By James Monteith. 


tary ; Il, The te. 
$1.75, respectively. 


Price 80 cents, an 
Peck’s Brief Course in Arithmetic. Com- 
plete in three books, By Prof. W. G. Peck, LL. D., 
Sample set, 80 oents. 


Clark’s New ‘* Dia-Grammar.”’ Easy Les- 
sons in Language, 85 cts. ; Brief English Grammar, 


60 cta. ear ex 

Barnes’ Brief History. A Brief History of the 
United States for one term of study. A charming 
text-book, $1.50 

Steele on the Sciences. The already famous 
“Fourteen Weeks” courses in each; Philosophy 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Physiology. $1. 
per vol. 

G2"Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 400 standard 
text-books, works on the profession of teaching, etc, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 





of Columbia College. 


COLLINS & BROTHER 


PUBLISHERS, 
370 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Prof. Edward 
orse. 
YOUMAN’S CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. New | Abbott's 
Edition, brought up to date. Philosophy, 


tual Powers and 


eye 


Adams’ New Arith . 
By Daniel Adams, M.D. 5 sg 


Adams? 


proved Edition 


12mo, 75 cents. 


Arithmetic, 


Addick’s Elementary French. Ap ¢), 
tary practical book for learning the French in 


By Mrs. Addick. 


Dymond. i2mo, 


70 cents. 


Lovell. 
Lovell’s New 
Lovell. 


and Dialogues, 
Northend. 1 


for Declamation 
12mo, $1.05. 


dred and twenty 
Northend. 
Olmsted’s Ku 


Compendium of 


12mo., $1.18. 


tion. Revised 
8vo, $2.25 


Parker. 
Parker's 
G. Parker. 







phy. ; 
with additions, 
$1.75. 


keeping b 





(Camp). 
By J. B. Shurtl 


metical Primer 


8 cents. 











155 and 157 Orosby 8t, New York. 
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Abercreom bie’s 
John Abercrombie, M. D. 
Rev. Jacob Abbott. 
Abbott's Abercromb 
The Philoso 


ohn Abercrombie, 
Rey. Jacob Abbott. 


Improved Arithmetic. An 


published in 1827), re-written in a sty] ; 
densed. With additions by Daniel Ado &% 


Omiliany ieee and explained. By P 
Coffin, Lafayette College. ala te 
= cad Anehetioel Ganesions By Prof 
Coffin. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. : 7 
Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. 


the Principles of Morality, and on t se 
Political ghts and Obli y on the Private apd 


Kirkham’s Grammar. 
the use of schools. 


Selections, for schools and families, 
12mo, $1.40. 


Northend’s Little Speaker. 
Northend’s Americar 8 


Northend’s School Dialogues, 
12mo, 


ral Philosophy and Astronomy. 
sted, of Yale College. 


lete treatise on Equation of Payments. y 
$1 ——. Revised and enlarged edition. Royal 


Shurtleff’s Governmental 
The Government of the United § 
and the State Governments. Prepared for Sch 
vised by Hon. David N. Camp. 
Underhill’s New Table Book. 
Underhill. 36 pp., 18mo, paper, 4 cents ; half bow! 
Whepley’s C 
~y of Universal 
vised by Joseph and Samuel 
Zaches’ New American § 


and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies and Dialogue 
= and colleges. By J.C. Zachos. Large ! 


ene peg foo TO TEACHERS 
receipt of one nted prices. 
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12mo, $1.05. 
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12mo, 75 cente, = “tition 





of Adams’ New Arithmetic firs 


Adams, yp 


Adams’ Keys to Revised and Improve 


12mo, cloth, each, 75 cents. 


ten. 


12mo0, cloth, 70 cents. 


American School Primer. I!) ad. 2p, 
paper, 8 cents ; stiff covers, 11 cents. mmontod, Mag 


Solar and Lunar Eelijses 
8vo, $1.88. 


Elements of (oniq 


Exsays oq 


tions‘of Mankind. jy ; 
cloth, $1.25. pan, WR 


English Grammar, { 
By Samuel Kirkham. tiny 


Lovells United States Speaker, Exerc 
in Elocution, for colleges and schools. By John 
12mo, $1.40. 


School Dialogues. Dramaii 
By John 


Prose, Poet 


for primary classes. By Charla 


18mo, cloth. 56 cents, 


aker, Exercix 


in Schools. By Charles Northen 


L i One ha 
Selections for Schools. By Charis 


$1.05. 


Radiments of Nat 
By Prof. D. Ob 
18mo, 94 cents. 


diments, 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell.) 


Astronomy, for Schools. By Pr 


Olmsted. A new edition, revised by Prof. Sue 


Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell.) | 
Introduction to Astronomy, for college students. } 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype 


by Prof. Snell, Amherst Colleg 


Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell, : 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy, to 

dents. By Prof. 
Prof. Snell’s second revision. 8vo, $3.75. 


r college s 
Olmsted. New stereotype editio 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy, Part |. Juy 
nile Philosophy, for young children. By Richard 
16mo, 38 cents, 


; Natural Philosophy. 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
16mo, 56 cents. 


Part 
By Rick 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy(Plympto 
A Compendium of Natural and experimeuta! Philos 
By Richard G. Parker. 


A thorough revisi 
by Prof. G. W. Plympton. 12 


Preston’s Book-keeping. A system of lw 
Double and Single Entry, with a 


By Lyn 


Scott's United States History. A manu 
History of the United States, with the Constitutit 
and Declaration of Independence ; with questi 
For the use ef schools. 5 
edition. 63 of 


y David B. Scott, A™ 
ts, 


Instruc 
eff. A new edition, thoroughly 
12mo, 75 cents. 
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A SILENT WITNESS. 


By EpmuND YATES, 


” 6 


CASTAWAY,” “THE YELLOW FLAG,” 
ETC. 


AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP, 
ETC., 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A REVELATION. 

ALTHOUGH the younger and the bolder villain slept through 
the night following the commission of his latest and worse 
crime, his accomplice, hardened as he had been by years of 
wickedness, was unable sufficiently to stifle his conscience 
and his fears to allow him to get the repose which he stood 
so much in need of. When Heath retired to rest, Captain 
Studley once more took up his position by his daughter's 
bedside, where he remained, vainly endeavoring to compose 
himself to slumber ; now succeeding so far as to drop off 
into a state almost of forgetfulness from which he would be 
aroused by the overbalancing of his nodding, wearied head, 
or, worse still, by a loud shrill cry resounding in his ears. 
He would start up, look around, and find all quiet—Anne, 
with the influence of the sleeping draught still on her, lying 
motionless in the bed her breathing coming regulary through 
her parted lips, her eyelids not quite closed, her face very 
pale, but placid and motionless. Without, no sound broke 
the intense stillness, and Studley, after rubbing his eyes, and 
straining his ears, would again settle himself in the chair, 
pulling his dressing-gown lightly around him, and dropping 
off into another fitful slumber, from which he would again 
be similarly aroused. Later on, in the early morning about 
four o’clock, it seemed as though sleep was no longer pos- 
sible to him. 

All silent in the bedroom still ; that draught must surely 
have been of extra power. No! as he stood by the side of 
the bed, Anne’s eyes opened slowly, rested on him looking 
down at her. 

No nervousness, no start, not a quiver in hereyelids. A 
faint flush rose on her cheeks and throat, but died away as 
quickly as it had come. She lay there motionless, but 
awake, with her attentive eyes fixed upon her father. 

It was he who grew uveasy under that searching gaze, 
“ Awake at last, Anne!” he said, bending over her, “how 
do you find yourself now? You've had along sleep of it !” 

“I am quite well,” she replied, raising her head, and 
speaking in her usual calm voice, “ have I slept long ?” 

“ A great many hours, but not too many !” said the captain, 
“a good long sleep was necessary for you, Anne! You've 
been ill—you know that?” 

“No ! I did not know that, I do not know it now ! And yet,” 
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she continued, sinking her voice to a whisper, “I know 
all that has happened father! I remember everything !” 
As his ears caught these words, the captain, who was 
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“What!” cried Studley, staggering back, aghast; ‘ do 


you think of doing that?” 


“What else could be done?” said Anne, sitting upright 


stooping over the bed, rose abruptly and closed the door. | in the bed, with her eyes wide open, and her hair streaming 


Then, returning to his former position, with an anxious ex- 


pression on his face, which he strove in vain to conceal, | 
and with a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to infuse a 


jaunty tone into his voice, he said: “ I do not know that 
anything particular has happened, Anne! You really have 
been ill, and are possibly under the influence of the fever !” 

She raised herself on her elbow, and, leaning towards him 
said in the same low tone, “was it under the influence of 
the fever that I, standing at the window, saw Walter Danby 
stabbed to the heart by Mr. Heath, as you stood by? I 
saw that foul act committed, father; that base, treacherous 
cowardly deed was done before my eyes! I remember 
nothing further ; 1 may have been ill, as you say, I have 4 
dull numbing pain in my head still; I do not know what 
day it is, what length of time has elapsed since I fainted, but 
I do know that I saw murder done, and I thank God I am 
alive to avenge it !” . 

“Hush, Anne!” cried the captain, holding up his hand in 
warning, “ for Heaven's sake keep silence !” 

“For Heaven’s sake?” she repeated, shaking her head 
sadly, “do you invoke Heaven, after witnessing such a 
crime, without an attempt to prevent it?” 

“What was 1 to do?” said the captain, doggedly. “I 
couldn’t—I don’t know what you're talking about,” he 
muttered, suddenly changing his tactics, “the delirum 
hasn't passed away yet, I fancy.” 

“ Ah, father !” said Anne, stretching out her hands appeai- 
ingly, “ why attempt to bewilder me any more? Ifan an- 
gel were to come from heaven to testify to the truth of what 
I saw, my own certainty of having seen it would not be 
greater, Rather make such amends as you can for your 
cowardice—” 

“ My cowardice, Anne ?” interrupted the captain. 

“ Was it not cowardice? What else could it have been 
which prevented you from interposing between a man 
bound hand and foot and unarmed, and his assassin ?” 

“Tt was done in an instant, before I could interfere. I 
had no notion of what was coming.” muttered the captain, 
with his eyes on the ground. 

“It was done in an instant; but it was no less murder, 
base, treacherous, cowardly murder !” cried the girl, raising 
her voice. “ You had no notion of what was coming, you 
say ; and I believe you. Life can be little enough to me for 
the future; but I would pray to be taken at once, if I 
thought otherwise. But, then, all the more reason for you 
to join with me in denouncing the murderer.” 





over her shoulders. “Father do 
iastant, that I could live with the knowledge that the man 
who murdered Walter Danby, was unpunished? We have 
been together so little that you have no idea of my charac- 
ter, and take me probably for the quiet, long-suffering, lit- 
tle-saying person I have always seemed to you. If 
could scarcely be more widely wrong” 

“Have you thought what would happen, if you were to 
take such a step as that you have just named?” asked the 
captain, drawing a chair to the bedside and seating him- 
self. 

“Mr. Heath would try to kill me, perhaps, as he killed 
Walter! But then, at least,” she said, with raising 
“you would interfere! Not that I fear him !” 
“If he is here, and dares to see me, I would tel! him exact- 
ly what I have told you.” 

“There would be other consequences besides that which 
you have named,” said Studley, quietly. “Heath is not 
here, and you will never see him again—at least, I think 
not.” 

“I will see him in the dock at the Berk’s Assizes,” said 
Anne, with intense earnestness, “ and my evidence shall 
send him thence to execution.” 

“Then you will send your father at the same time,” said 
Studley, looking steadily at her. “ You must be prepared 
for that, Anne.” 

“ You, father? 
did not interfere in time to prevent it!" she said, in aston- 
ishment. 

“* An accessory before the fact’ is the technical term for 
a person in my position, and death is the inevitable penalty,” 
said the captain, deliberately. “ 
that result, so far as 1 am concerned, before you take any 
move in the matter.” 

“ But, father, I, who was the witness of the frightful scene 
—1I, who saw it all, would tell them that you were innocent, 
and that he alone—” 

“Look here, Anne!" said Studley, suddenly bringing his 
down heavily on the bed ; “there must be an end to this 
foolery !” 

She looked up at him in wonder, and saw that his brows 
hand were knitted and his teeth set. 

“TI have something to say to you,” he continued, “ and 
now seems to me about the fittest time for saying it. You 


you imagine, for an 


so, you 


scorn, 


she cried, 


You had no hand in this foul deed, if you 


You must be prepared for 


must have known it sooner or later ; and perbaps it is bet- 
ter that you should hear it from me then from any other 
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person. You say rightly that we have been thrown to- 
gether very little ; but that we have been kept apart is as 
much out of kindness to you as out of policy on my part. 
From the same mingled motives I had arranged, as you 
know, that your being here should be but a temporary 
measure, and that our !ives in future should be as distinct 
as hitherto. What has happened has changed those plans, 
and what may become of either of us it is impossible to say. 
But, in the humor in which I find you now, it is advisable 
that you should know that, in denouncing Heath you de- 
nounce me, and that, though it is perfectly true that I had 
no act or part in this crime, I am so bound up with him 
in others as to be entirely at his mercy.” 

“ You, father !” she murmured, falling back, “ you, impli- 
cated in crime !” 

Anne’s horror at the revelation seemed to have no effect 
upon her father. There was a temporary resumption of his 
old, jaunty manner as he said: 

“I have endeavored, not unsuccessfully, to keep the 
knowledge from you ; but the fact is so, nevertheless.” As 
he marked the freezing look of horror stealing over his 
daughter's face, however, he changed his tone. “It is true,” 
he said, doggedly, “ and has been true for years.” 

“ Ah, father !” whispered Anne, “ you are saying this to try 
me? Iam weak, far weaker than I thought. Spare me, I 
implore you !” 

“TI speak in order that you may spare me !” said Studley 
with a kind of savage frankness. ‘ You have been brought 
up with the knowledge that you had a father, but with 
scarcely anything more. How] lived you were never told 
for the best of reasons, No one knew but myself, and it 
did not suit me to take you into my confidence then though 
it does now, I was recommended to leave the army, and, 
following the principle adopted by the well-bred dog, 1 
went before I was kicked out. There had been a great deal 
of gambling in the regiment, and I had been particularly 
lucky, so lucky as to give rise to unfavorable comments, 
and, after an interview with the colonel, I thought it better 
to send in my papers. 

The captain's voice had a kind of triumphant ring in it as 
recounted his exploits, and he was apparently too much oc- 
cupied in his reminiscences to notice that Anne had thrown 
herself prone upon the pillow, and that so much of her face 
as could be seen was burning with shame. 

“Just about that time,” he continued. “I fell in with 
Heath, and I soon found that, whatever I may have thought 
of my own skill, I was not to be compared tohim. I was 
the older man, but in a short time he acquired a complete 
ascendancy over me. For years I have been less his con, 
federate or accomplice than his slave, going here and there 
at his command, and doing everything he desired. It was 
at his instructions I took this accused house ; it was by his 
advice I was going to send you out as a governess, in order 
that your presence here might not enterfere with his plans.” 

“Would it be impossible to break these bonds?” asked 
Anne, without raising her face. 

Wholly impossible, and now more impossible than ever,” 
said Studley. “I would have liked to free myself years ago, 
but I could hit upon no plan. I am bound to that man 
body and soul, for life. I must fall when he falls. Do you 
now, in the full knowledge of that, propose to denounce 
him as a murderer ?” 

There was a pause of some minutes. Then Anne said, 
in a broken voice : 

“No, father, after what you have said, I suppose I must 
forego my vengence. Mr. Heath is quite safe, as far as I am 
concerned.” 

“ You speak with remarkable prudence and discretion, 
Anne.” said the captain, bending forward and laying his 
hands on his daughter’s head. 

“Don't touch me !” she cried, shrinking aside, “ I—I did 
not mean that, but—I am still weak and nervous. What 
you have told now has completely stunned me. I knew— 
I could guess—that your life has been unsettled, but I had 
no idea that it had been criminal. What my future exist- 
ence will be, with that knowledge upon me,I cannot im 
agine.” 

“ LT intended to have kept it from you,” said Studley, “and 
I should not have told you now, if I had not been obliged. 
But when you talked of denouncing Heath it was time for 
me to speak, for our interests are so bound up together, 
that where one goes the other must go too. I don’t wonder 
at your horior at what he has done; I felt the same, and I 
would have prevented him had. it been possible. But it was 
not possible, and what we have got to do now is to make 
the best of it.” 

“What you order me to do will be done,” said Anne; 
“only one thing limplore you. Keep that man out of my 
sight !” 

“You shan’t see him, my dear!” said Studley, reassur- 
ingly ; “he has gone away, and will be away some time; 
and as to my ‘orders’ they can very easily be obeyed. Jane 
has gone home. I told her you had fever, and she was 
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afraid to stop, but her mofher will be coming here presently 
and to her and the doctor, whom I also expect you must 
play the part of an invalid, You understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Anne. “ My life henceforward is to be 
one course of deception, and the part is easily undertaken.” 
“Your looks could’nt be better—I mean better for our 
purpose,” said the captain, examining her with a critical 
eye. “ Pale, languid, and distraite, exactly the effect that is 
required. I need not warn you not to talk much, for you’re 
always silent and reserved, and when they ask you ques- 
tions give general answers—head hot, sense of languor, de- 
pression, you know the sort of thing.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The School Room. 
4 
[This department will be conducted with reference to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. Dialogues and reeitations 
(mainly original) will be presented, suitable for receptions, etc. We invite 


every practical teacher to contribute to render this department useful 
n the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school-room.] 


The Follower. 


We have a youngster in the house, 
A little man of ten, 

Who dearest to his mother is 
Of all God's little men. 

In-doors and out he clings to her ; 
He follows up and down ; 

He steals his slender hand 1n hers ; 
He plucks her by the gown, 

** Why do you cling to me so, child ? 
You track me everywhere ; 

You never let me be alone,” 
And he with serious air 

Answered, as closer still he drew, 
** My feet were made to follow you.” 











Two years before the boy was born 
Another child, of seven, ‘ 

Whom Heaven had lent to us a while, 
Went back again to Heaven. 

He came to fill his brother’s place, 
And bless our failing years ; 

The good God sent him down in love 
To dry our useless tears. 

I think so, mother, for I hear 
In what the child has said 

A meaning that he knows not of, 
A message from the dead. 

He answered wiser than he knew, 
** My feet were made to follow you.”’ 

Come here, my child, and sit with me, * 
Your head upon my breast ; 

You are the last of all my sons, 
And you must be the best. 

How much I love you, you may guess, 
When, grown a man like me, 

You sit as I am sitting now, 
Your child upon your knee. 

Think of me then, and what I said 
(And practised when I could) 

*** Tis something to be wise and great, 
*Tis better to be good. 

Oh, say to all things good and true, 
* My feet were made to follow you !’”’ 


Come here, my wife, and sit by me, 
And place your hand in mine 

(And yours, my child): while I have you 
*Tis wicked to repine. 

We've had our share of sorrows, love ; 
We've had our graves to fill ; 

But, thank the good God overhead, 
We have each other still 

We've nothing in the world besides, 
For we are only three ;* 

Mother and child, #y wife and child, 
How dear you are to me! 

I know—indeed, I always knew, 
My feet were made to follow you ! 

Harper's Magazine. 


Vs SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


WHISsPERING, for instance, is generally considered a com- 
mon nuisance, and one will soon find it necessary to say 
something about it. One can, in many ways, show to a 
school that universal indulgence in this habit impedes their 
progress. When they have been brought to see its bad 
features, they should be asked, or advised, to discontinue it. 
All but four or five, perhaps, will readily follow one’s wish- 
es, and endeavor to do what their judgment tells them is 
best. : 

What shall be done with the four or five who continue 
the practice ?° Frequently, during the day, we see them 
whisper, and, apparently, thinking themselves cunning. Is 
it best to give them a reprimand, or correct them in the 
presence of the rest of the school? I think not. But let 
each be seen alone, if possible, without the knowledge of 
any other pupil. He may be asked if he thinks whispering, 
or communication, so-called, in any form, helps a school 











but say no. Then he may be asked if he thinks it best to 

practise it, and if one is in earnest he will receive a negative 

answer. Having got him to express an opinion adverse to 

jt, he may be asked if he is willing to stopit. By proceed- 

ing in some such way, I have never found one who has not 

shown a willingness, and even a desire, to stop it, and has 

tried to correct the habit, 

After all this, there may be one or two who will continue 

it. Let them ,be taken as before. In the previous talks 

they denounced the practice ; this can be used as a lever to 

conduct another conversation. 

They may be asked, if on reconsidering what they had 

said, they have come to the eonclusion that their expressed 

opinion was made without due consideration, and, upon 

reflection, they believe that whispering is beneficial to a 

school, or, at least, not injurious. Very likely, they will 

repeat what they said about it before, but declare they 
whispered “ before they thought.” Now, it may be well te 
ascertain whether they are sincere in the desire to wipe 
out the habit, after which one can suggest a change of Seat, 
removed from temptation, thus avoiding the ill-feeling, on 
the part of the pupil, that usually attends such a change 
on account of mischief. But I have noticed in my experi- 
ence that nine pupils who find it impossible to correct the 
habit with the present surroundings request a change as 
often as one waits my recommendation. 

The question is asked “ Why not take all who are guilty 
of the same offence and deal with them at the same time ?” 
It is because of a trait of character possessed by many, if 
not all. It is that which prevents one from changing a cer- 
tain course of action for fear of the remarks and ridicule of 
those who accompany him. If a person changes at all, he 
wants his fellows to believe it voluntary. 

Let me draw a picture frequently seen in the school-room, 
At some time during the day, or just before dismissal, I call 
the names of the unruly ones and tell them to remain “ after 
school,” The rest pass out, and on the way to the door, 
each glances at the wrong-doers and smiles, while they, by 
their looks, have assumed the character of beings persecu- 
ted fora righteous cause. After the school has gone, I 
deal with them as I deem proper, and they go off together 
laughing among themselves at the leniency shown them, 
or swearing vengeance at my harshness, and plotting to be 
even the next day. As they meet their fellows on the street, 
or at school, on the morrow, they are interrogated as to what 
the “ old fellow” said, which is all told, a laugh enjoyed, 
and “I don’t care” expressed ; meantime, their determina- 
tion to show to all that no little talk, or severe measures 
can bring them under is strengthened, By taking each 
separately and secretly, this can be avoided. Chicago Teacher. 


LIFE AND DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


AN eager mind in a sound body makes the ideal pupil, 
who in his turn inspires and draws out the best capacities of 
the competent teacher. That an unnecessarily large propor- 
tion of children never attain this condition is an unpleasant 
fact. 

Wretched ventilation, heating, and lighting, school-rooms, 
far too crowded, and desks which constrain the pupils to 
keep unhealthful positions, show the grave blunders in 
school architecture and furnishing directly attributable to 
short-sighted committees, and in some cases to the higher 
municipal authorities. But for defects equally serious— 
the irregularity in daily physical exercises, the refusal to 
permit frequent changes of position, the long sessions, and 
the folly which imposes an almost unmanageable number of 
pupils upon a teacher—we must censure a foolishly imper- 
fect school system, and, in a measure, the teachers them- 
selves. The smoothest apologist for the system cannot 
deny that it gives no worthy place to hygiene. Indeed the 
recent inquiries into the sanitary condition of schools in 
various states and cities have not yet effected reforms de- 
cided enough to allow us to say that the question of health 
enters in the least into that system. It is no wonder that 
Americans are not as a rule a robust and rich-blooded race. 

Of the grievous errors caused by the stupidity and 
thoughtlessness of school authorities there could be and 
should be immediate correction. Physicians of ability and 
experience are constantly revealing them and cataloguing 
their consequences. Only an inexcusable shiftlessness 
will permit them to continue,—77vidune. 








NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Tue Board met June 21. 

Present—Commissioners Neilson, Baker, Beardslee, 
Fuller, Halsted, Herring, Jenkins, Man, Matthewson, Pat- 
terson, Vermilye, West, Wetmore, Wood, Kelly, Traud. 

A bsent.—Seligman, Lewis, Klamroth, Townsend. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM TRUSTEES. 
From oth Ward, asking for $500 for desks for M, D. G. 





or in any manner conduces to his advancement. He can 
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From 7th Ward, asking for Miss Killeen’s salary for 16 
days’ teaching. 

From roth Ward, asking for $1,542 to pay for repairs, etc., 
of G. S. 20 and 42. 

From 8th Ward for same purpose, asking for $840 for G. 
S. No. 8. 

From 6th Ward, for same purpose asking for $4,880 for 
G. S. 23 and 24 and P. S. No. 8. 

For same purpose from 7th Ward, asking for $1,570 for 
G. S. No. 12. 

From oth Ward, for $400 same purpose for P. S. No. 18. 

From 11th Ward, asking for $700 to remove walls of G. S 
36, destroyed by fire. 

From 12th Ward, asking for $3,525 for repairs of G. S. 39 
and 54. 

From 13th Ward, for $3,595 for same for P. S. 20. 

From 17th Ward, for $1,550 for P. S. 22. 

From 18th Ward, for $1,380 for G. S. 40. 

From 19th Ward for $1,920, repairs of G. S. 18 and 53, 
and furniture for G. S. 18, also for $181, for branch G. S. 27, 
also for $89 for P. S. 33. 

From 20th Ward, for repairs of P. S. 27 and furniture, and 
G. S. 32, $1264.59. 

From 24th Ward, for $2,972 for furniture for Fordham 
School. 

From 20th Ward, nominating teachers for evening school 
in M. D. G. S. 32. 

Charles F. Olney, Principal ; and I. S. Van Cott, C. E. 
Cody, H. A. Jones, W. Heinmuller, W. Meyerfeld, H. Mor- 
ganthau, W. R. Ganway, R. B. Palmer, E. Poulson, J. S. 
Ketcham, E. Griffiths, J. E. Collins, K. Weeks, I. Murphy, 
E. L. Carroll, E. W. Rice, E. Pratt, R. L. Heinmuller, Miss 
M. L. Yates, ——. In F, D.G.S. 33. Miss Charlotte Far- 
rell, Principal ; and Misses, R. T. Coughlan, K. A. Harley, 
E. Pitman, E. A. Keogh, M. J. Knight, E. McCormac. 
To Evening Schools. 

From the roth Ward, nominating for teachers in the Male 
Evening School. Frank J. Coleman for Principal ; and 
Misses J. Oddy, A. K. Lampher, J. Fitzsimons, L. Butten- 
wiser, M. Moritz, H. Leipsiger, G. E. Lyon, G. Witherstein, 
H. Morganthau, Misses M. Murray, M. C. Kelly, L. Scan- 
lan, M. J. Hassett. In the Female Evening School. Miss 
Johanna J. Hill, for Principal ; and Misses J. Cozans, K. G. 
Tunney, M. Powers, M. J. Hutton. To Evening Schools. 

From 24th Ward, asking for an evening school in Ford- 
ham School. To Evening Schools. 

From the 19th Ward, asking to have a class-room fitted 
up in branch of G. S. 27. To Buildings. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


The clerk of the Board in reply to a resolution, submitted 
the following report : 
For the year ending April 30, 1875, there were, 


IN MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
54 Male Principals, receiving $160,750; 41 Male Vice- 


Principals, receiving $101,500; 102 Male Assistants, 
$171,356; 392 Female Assistants, $333,200. 
IN FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
44 Female Principals, $83,860; 42 Female Vice-Princi- 
pals, $53,790; 410 Female Assistants, $314,470. 
IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
109 Female Principals $173,328; 84 Vice-Principals, 
$90.880 ; 1,141 Assistant $684.600. 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
18 German Teachers,"(male), $27,080 ; 18 German Teach- 
ers, (female), $13,034. 
PUPILS. 


Grammar School, boys, $20,335 ; Grammar School, girls, 
$16,944 ; Primary School, boys and girls, $60,247. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Commissioner West, offered a resolution that those who 
enter into contract with the Board execute their contracts 
prior to entering on its performance. Adopted. 

Commissioner Patterson introduced a resolution author- 
izing the Trustees of the 12th Ward to organize a Grammar 
School with Male, Female and Primary Departments, in 
that Ward, and in the new building in 128th street near 6th 
avenue to be known as G. S. No. 68. Adopted. 

Commissioner Dowd, introduced a resolution requesting 
the committee on Buildings to give their judgment as to the 
character of the school to be opened in the new building 
on Thomas avenue, in order to insure to the public the full 
benefits expected ; and to delay the opening of the school 
until the report comes in. Adopted. } 

Commissioner Herring introduced a resolution to delay 
the opening of G. S. 38, until Octorber rst, so that the con- 
tractors may be enabled to finish the same—the same to be 
without detriment to the teachers. Adopted. 


Commissioner Wood introduced a resolution to amend the 





mitted to the evening schools,—to admit none under twelve 
years of age. To By-Laws. 
In reference to this resolution, Commissioner Wood said 
his attention had been drawn towards the evening schools 
and he felt a great evil arose from allowing young children 
to attend them. The change from fourteen to ten as has 
been done leads to bad results for children of that tender age 
should be at home and in their beds which would be more 
serviceable than the learning they would receive if they 
should attend. It helps on the tendency of parents having 
to overwork their children. In visiting the schools, he had 
found that the entrance of these children had the effect to 
drive away the older pupils who felt repelled from such 
young pupils. In attending a certain school where there 
were 400 registered, he found only 157 in attendance! 
The parents were supposing that their children were in 
school, when in fact they were around the street. The ir- 
regular attendance of our evening schools is disgraceful, it 
amounts to §7 perct. This shows the comparison that exists 
between them and the day schools when the irregular attend. 
ance is 13 per cent.—they are therefore inferior, and henee 
would be best for us to induce as many as possible to at 
tend the day schools. He desired these young children to 
be in the day schools. There are too many parents who to 
get an extra shilling from their young children will have 
them work days and go to school nights, and it is a prac- 
tice that must be discouraged by us. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The Auditing Committee authorized the payment of sun- 
dry bills. Adopted. 
The Committee on Nautical School asked an appropria- 
tion of $761.58 to pay bills. To Finance. 
The Finance Committee recommended the appropriation 
of $48,502.23, for repairs. Adopted. 
The same Committee recommended an appropriation of 
$26,566.69 to pay for repairs. Adopted. 
Also of $515 for repairing heating apparatus for P. S. 34. 
Adopted. 
Alse of $250 for repairs of G.S. 18. Adopted. 
Also to buy Babcock Fire Extinguishers for Normal Col. 
lege. Adopted. 
Also to pay bills of Nautical School for $761.58. 
ed. 
The Committee on sites reported adverse to purchasing 
lots in E. 87th street for G. S. 37. Also in Bedford street, 
for G.S. 3. Adopted. 
The Committee on By-Laws recommended to change the 
By-Laws relating to Nautical School, so that each boy may 
be furnished with necessary outfit at a cost not to exceed 
$30. (Heretofore the outfit has been furnished by the boys.) 
Adopted. 
The same Committee recommended the adoption of a By- 
Law requiriug all female teachers to attend the Saturday 
sessions of the Normal College until they have had two 
years’ experience as teachers. Adopted. 
The Committee on Teachers reported that the request ot 
the Trustees of the 6th Ward, that the Board should recon- 
sider its action in reference to refusing to transfer Miss 
O'Neil to P. S. No. 8 had been before them but no new evi- 
dence had been submitted by the Trustees and they there- 
fore recommended to adhere tothe former action—not to 
transfer. Adopted. 
The Committee on Teachers recommended to transfer Mr, 
E. A. Howland from G. S. 43 to G. S. 68, and Miss Susan S. 
Edney from P. S. 38 to P. D. G. S. 68, Jacob S. Warner not 
to be transferred from No. 57 and Samuel Ayres therefore 
not to be appointed therein, there being no vacancy. 
Commissioner Herring called up the resolution to intro- 
duce sewing into the girls’ primary schools offered by Com- 
missioner Baker at a former meeting. 
Commissioner Patterson thought it changed the By-Laws, 
and therefore beyond the power of the Committee, besides 
and it was not plain. Commissioner Herring explained 
that the Committee had entire control of the matter. He 
showed it was a matter that would be plain to teacher and 
trustee, as set forth in the proposed change. 
Commissioner Matthewson hardly thought the time could 
be afforded from the studies. He believed the parents 
could teach the sewing while they could not the studies of 
the school. At all events the Superintendents should be 
held responsible that progress be made in the art just as 
much as in the studies the pupil pursues. 

Commissioner Herring rose to explain his vote. He said 
that many of the parents were unable to give instruction, 


Adopt- 


sewing had been taught by the Public School Society, and 


they were from service themselves. They knew nothing of 
this very necessary home duty. The various methods of 


that great good had been done, And he was desirous of go- 


said intelligence was necessary to learn how to sew, and 
that was what the school proposed to give. He did not 
think any pupil was so ignorant as not to know how to sew 
on a button as had been said. He doubted whether the city 
could afford to expend its money for such purposes. Not 
adopted. 
The President called Commissioner Beardslee to the 
chair. 
Commissioner Herring called from the table the report of 
the Committee on Music, and read interesting comments 
from Scribner’s Magazine on the late musical concerts held 
in Cincinnati, under the leadership of Theodore Thomas, 
He said all this and more could be accomplished here by 
inaugurating a suitable method of teaching music. 
He said that our plan was ineffectual—it could not be 
called instruction in music, it was fragmentary, it produced 
no definite results. The present cost is $19,098. We pro- 
pose to use a sum not much greater than this and to thus 
produce some results as great, as splendid, as cheering and 
as paying as those in Cincinnati. We have all the materials. 
There are thousands of pure, beautiful voices here to be 
cultivated, and it now lies with us to begin a work that 
ought not to have been delayed so long. 
Commissioner Baker sent in the following resolution 
That the provisions of Section 39 and all other sections of 
the By-Laws of this Board relating to instruction in music 
in the common schools of this city, be and the same are here- 
by repealed, and after the first day of October the salaries of 
all special teachers of music be discontinued and the posi- 
tion abolished. To By-Laws. 
Commissioner Man asked to have the whole subject laid 
over until the first meeting in September. Adopted. Ad- 
journed, 
——__+-+ > —____ 

VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. * i 
THE two most prominent institutions in America for the 
education of young ladies are Mount Holyoke Seminary 
and Vassar College. Although its name and general char- 
acter are familiarly known, a sketch of it, prompted by an 
attendance at its recent commencement cxercises, may not 
be uninteresting ; for there is always room and reason for 
asking of any institution that professes to educate Ameri- 
can girls, whether its system is at all points complete; 
whether it sends forth its graduates physically as well as 
morally and intellectually sound? This is for us one of the 
most vital questions of the age, and to which an unequivo 
cal answer may of right be demanded. 

In the year 1861, Matthew Vassar, a wealthy citizen of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, determined to devote a great 
portion of his fortune to the founding of an institution, 
which, to use his own words, “ should accomplish for young 


women what our colleges are accomplishing for young 


men.” The location of the proposed institution was chosen 
in the valley of the Hudson, two miles east of Poughkeep- 
sie. It consists of two hundred acres of land, perfectly 
rural in all its surroundings, and presenting a charming va- 
riety of scenery. The paths wind through sunny lawns 
and along shady hill-sides. A pretty stream flows through 
a lake, upon which Vassar girls skate in winter aad row in 
summer. 


suited to out-door life, to rambling and botanizing, in com- 


The whole region for miles around is admirably 


plete retirement from the busy world, which is just near 
enough and just far enough away. 

Within this beautiful domain were erected buildings at a 
cost of over four hundred thousand dollars. The main edifice 
is 500 feet in length by 175 in depth, and contains over 800 
rooms. It is designed as a residence and school for 400 
students with their instructors and servants. Back of this 
are situated the Museum of Natural History, the Art Gal 
lery, Calisthenium and Astronomical Observatory, with gas 
and water works, stables and other structures, making ot 
this rural spot a little city within itself, with all the conve- 
niences of modern city life. 

The entire gifts and bequests of Mr. Vassar to the institu- 
tion amounted to $778,000, including the following special 
funds, the interest of which is to be perpetually applied to 
the uses specified, viz.: $50,000 as a Lecture Fund for eme 
ploying distinguished persons, not members of the faculty, 
to lecture before the students upon science, literature and 
art; $50,000 as an Auxiliary Fund for aiding students of 
superior ability to an extent not exceeding in any case 
one-half the regular charge for board and tuition ; $50,000 as 
a Library, Art and Cabinet Fund ; and $125,000 as a Repair 
Fund. The current expenses of the school aside from the 
above items are met entirely by the board and tuition fees 
paid by the students. The expenses and income are each 
about $150,000 per annum. 

Each student pays $400 per annum, $300 of which must 





may learn cannot fulfill her duties in life. 





By-Laws in reference to the age at which pupils may be ad- 





ing back to tried and proved methods, A girl that grows 
up without knowing how to sew, no matter what else she 


Commissioner Matthewson rose to explain his vote. He 


be paid in advance. The charge at Mount Hclyoke is but 
$150, the difference in price indicating not a difference in 
quality but in the general management of the respective in- 
stitutions. Vassar with 400 students has 38 instructors and 
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128 servants and other employees. Mount Holyoke with 
300 students has about 30 female teachers and two domestic 
superintendents ; but not one servant nor any male em- 
ployees. It is all woman's work, alike in origin and execu- 
tion. The results in the two institutions are not dissimilar, 
and the comparison is an useful one to those who study edu- 
cational problems from an economic standpoint. It is the 
earnest desire of the faculty and trustees of Vassar, as it 
was of its founder, to see the institution sufficiently en” 
dowed to make it accessible to that large class of students 
who stand most in need of its advantages, but who are un- 
able to meet the heavy expense now rendered necessary ; 
and as it is not proposed to economize as they do at Mount 
Holyoke, there is no resort but to await the benefactions of 
the friends of female education, in the establishment of free 
or partially free scholarships, a beginning of which has al- 
ready been made by Mr. Vassar’s Auxiliary Fund, and by 
the Fox Free Scholarship. Of the instruction at Vassar 
nothing can be said except in its praise. Its President 
ranks among the ablest of American educators, and the en- 
tire administration is such as to meet the wish of its noble 
founder in his desire to provide for young women all that 
other colleges provide for young men. 

With all these advantages there yet remains the question 
whether the system of education here pursued is truly in 
in accordance with hygienic law. After all that has been 
said about the rural and hygienic character of the place, 
this question might be regarded as impertinent; but it is 
one that has already been freely discussed, and regarding 
which there is a difference of opinion among those entitled 
to be heard. It is a question that applies not to Vassar 
only, but to the whole system of female education in Amer- 
ica; for that system has~certain characteristics everywhere 
visible. [tis a system born of our peculiar American life, and 
one that could hardly exist elsewhere than upon American 
soil. We are a fast people. In everything good and in 
ev. :ything bad we are fast. We are about to commemorate 
a century of progress such as the world has never before 
witnessed. In material and intellectual development, in 
national and individual precocity, in everything that makes 
the character of a fast and feverish race we stand unrivaled. 

Our educational system is stamped with these peculiar- 
ities of our national life. We hasten toward intellectual 
results impatient of the restraints imposed by the necessi- 
ties of the body. This is true with regard to male as well 
as to female education, but it, is the female organism tha; 
suffers most in consequence of it. Vassar recognizes the 
fact and seeks as far as possible to adapt its system to the 
laws of health. We quote from its catalogue; “It is a 
maxim in the administration of the college that the health 
of the students shall be made a prime object of attention ; 
and that, to the utmost possible extent, those whom it edu- 
cates shall become physically well developed, vigorous and 
graceful women, prepared to take an enlightened care of 
their own health and the health of others under their 
charge.” 

This, and much more to the same effect, may be found in 
all the reports of the institution, and no one can question 
the perfect good faith or intelligent watchcare of those who 
utter and aim to realize these golden promises. Neverthe- 
less there is good reason to believe that they are not thus 
realized. And why not? It is, if we rightly understand 
the subject, because the educational work at Vassar, as at 
other like institutions, has been made to accord too much 
with the feverish demands of a fast age and nation, rather 
than with the actual requirements of the human system. 
The average American girl, nervous, delicate, and intellect- 
ual, is received at Vassar as elsewhere to undertake a four 
years collegiate course, commencing usually between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen, and requiring for the attain- 
ment of high scholarship from eight to ten hours a day of 
earnest brain work. Given this requirement and no 
amount of out-door exercise or in-door calisthenics can re- 
store to the system the vitality thus.consumed. No sys- 
tem of overwork can be so administered that it shall cease 


to be overwork.—Herald of Health. 
—Epwin F. BAcon. 





Tue NorMAL APPROPRIATION.—The supply Bill con- 
tained an item of $15,000 for the purpose of enlarging the 
G.»neseo Normal School, but it was feared that Governor 
Tilden would veto the appropriation. He has approved 
the item, however, while vetoing many others, and the work 
of enlargement will soon be commenced. A great deal of 
credit is due to the Hon. James Faulkner, Jr., for this re- 
sult, and he is entitled to the thanks of the community for 
his efforts in behalf of the “ Normal.” 

Two earthen vessels containing human bones, among 
which were three well-preserved skulls, were discovered 
recently by a farmer while plowing near Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. Various figures and hieroglyphics coyer the outside 
of the vessels, 





THE TEACHER. 


But it is not alone in discipline that ingenuity is needed 
and useful. Ifaclass comes to recitation with an imper 
fectly prepared lesson a repetition is necessary. But there 
are ten chances to one that if the lesson be re-assigned fully 
one-half the class will not spend much energy on it because 
they will think themselves to have mastered it more thor- 
oughly than they have done. If the teacher, baffled by this 
real difficulty goes on, the trouble becomes worse and 
worse, till finally both class and teacher are hopelessly be- 
mired and forced either to give up the work altogether, or 
to stop short and review. In face of this problem the 
genius of the teacher becomes manifest. If the class have 
tried to do well she utters no complaint, and she would 
feel herself defeated and worthless if she dismissed her 
class with the remark, “Take the same lesson again.” 
What does she do? She invents a written exercise, per- 
haps, in which, in tabular form the main parts are to be ar- 
ranged. The care with which the written work must be set 
down impresses the pupil with an idea of difficulty and 
novelty, and he addresses himself to his new task with new 
energy, He brings his paper the next day and the teacher 
carefully receives it. She may or she may not examine it. 
Whether she do or not the object has been attained. The 
attention of the pupil has been artfully directed to the im- 
portant points. In writing and arranging he has had im- 
pressed upon his memory the very things which in a second 
study he would probably have passed over. The difficulty 
has been overcome, the enemy vanquished. Or if the vic- 
tory be not got, another differently arranged exercise on 
the same ground will in nine cases out of ten conquer. It 
needs much ingenuity say you? Truly it does, but a 
teacher without ingenuity is like a screw driver without a 
blade, and had much better be put at once to some other 
use.—Am, }. of Ed. 


——_—— -->--—- — 


KNOW THE STARS! 


THE group of stars most calculated to attract the atten- 
tion ef casual observers at the present time (June and July) 
is that part of the constellation Ursa Major, the Great Bear, 
known as the “ Dipper” or “ Charles Wain.” 

About eight in the evening seven bright stars are seen 
high in the heavens toward the north-west, having the shape 
of a dipper, with the,handle upward. The two stars at the 
end of the bowl always point in nearly a straight line to 
the North Star, a bright body some distance from them, 
seeming to occupy an isolated position in the skies. These 
are thereforeJcalled ‘the “ Pointers.” 

The stars,in the constellations are distinguished accord- 
ing to their apparent size or importance by the letters of 
the Greek alphabet placed ‘in their regular order before the 
name of the constellation in its genitive case. The promi- 
nent stars have also individual names, by which they are 
known apart from a mention of their constellations, which, 
in general, it is well to remember. 

The principal stars of Urea Major are the seven forming 
the Dipper. The star at the end of the bowl, the nearest of 
the pointers to the north star is “ Alpha Urse Majoris,” or 
“Dubhe.” The other pointer is “ Beta, &c,” or “‘ Merak.” 
The star next to that “Gamma”; the next, joining the bowl 
to handle, “‘ Delta” ; and the others through the same or- 
der, “ Epsilon,” “ Zeta,” and “ Eta.” 

The North Star is “Alpha” in the constellation Ursa 
Minor, called “ Polaris” or “ Ruccaba.” 

We might memorize them thus: 

Polaris, thou North Star, kind beacon of night ; 

Both Dubhe and Merak to thee point aright. 

Greatest of Little Bear’s stars in the heaven, 

Guarded by Great Bear’s encompassing seven. 
MYTHOLOGY. 

Jupiter loved Callisto, one of Diana’s nymphs, and Juno, 
being jealous, changed her into a female bear. Her son, 
Arcas, when hunting was about to kill this bear, not know- 
ing the relationship, when Jupiter, to prevent it, placed 
them both among the stars, the mother as Ursa Major, 
Arcas as Ursa Minor. Juno then being angry at such an 
honor to her rival, caused them to be prohibited from ever 
dipping into the sea. 

The constellation Cygnus and some others were described 
in the ScHooL JourNAL of January 23d, 1875, No. 205, as 
then appearing in the north-west. They may at this time 
be seen in the north-east, after having been long absent. 
But as we now look at them from a different peint of view, 
the positions of right and left, north, &c., south, &c., are 
changed. The cause of such change will be spoken of in 
our next talk about the stars.—M. Lone. 





FRoM experiments recently made at Amherst College to 
test the lifting power of vegetable growth, it was found that 
the common squash, in growing, would lift a weight of 
5,000 Ibs, 








THE SCHOOL-MASTER AS A JUDGE. 

Jupce P. G. Duffey was lately appointed by his Honor 
Mayor Wickham one of the Police Judges of this city. We 
lately paid a visit to the gloomy city prison, and found him 
sitting on the bench with dignity and dispatching business 
with energy. No one can look at the two hundred that 
filled the room without a sigh of pity. In one corner isa 
pen filled with men, women and boys; there are young 
faces peering out between the bars, and there are gray 
haired people there too. Theair is thick with the odors 
arising from a mass of unwashed bodies, clad in unwashed 
and tainted clothes. It would be impossible to paint the 
picture of wretchedness that was here seen—it is the same 
day by day, only,some days it is blacker with evil than other. 
And yet it is the evil that comes from a want of help—the 
help that schools, kind teachers, good fathers and mothers, 
temperance principles, ministers, churches, bibles and good 
books, and good companions, gives to you and me and 
would give to them. Two boys were brought in, one aged 
ten and the other twelve. The officer who accompanied 
them bore a long piece of inch lead pipe doubled and twisted 
into a solid heap. The complaint was for theft. A lada 
little older was a witness :— 

What can you say about this matter. 

“T saw them come out of the room over the store with the 
lead pipe.” 

Do you know them?” “Yes.” “Have you any spite 
against them ?” “No.” 

“ Now (to the prisoners) what have you tosay. Did you 
take the pipe?” “ Yes Sir.” “ Officer may remove them. Put 
them under $100 bonds to appear.” 

At this point a plainly dressed women in black stepped 
forward and overwhelmed with grief bowed her head 
against the iron rail and wept aloud. 

“John Lawler step forward. You are accused of break- 
ing glass (Here a boy of about ten years was brought out, 
He had a dirty shirt on, a torn pair of pants, and plenty of 
earth in his hair and on his hands and feet). What is the 
witness saying. Have youa mother? “ Yes, there she is. 
(here a women with a motherly air stepped forward.) “ This, 
madam is a pretty place for your son to be found is'nt it. 
Why do you not keep him off the street? Unless you 
take better care of him he will be ruined. Send him to 
school, make a man of him.” After some other suggestions 
of the same practical nature the Judge allowed the mother 
to take her child home, she promising to bring him up into 
better ways. 

The same disposition was made of another case were two 
lads were found fighting. 

A girl nor wanting in good looks, was brought in by her 
mother a very respectable woman in appearance to be sent to 
the House of the Good Shepherd for care and reformation. 

A boy in a checked shirt and much patched pants, with 
blacking utensils on his arm, too short to be seen by the 
Judge until he climbed up on the railing by means of his 
feet, on which he had tried the virtues of his tin box, was 
next called. He was charged with throwing stones at a 
young man who was dressed in spotless new clothes. “ He 
kicked me off the side-walk.” 

“ He called me names, and struck me with his cane.” 

“ He threw stones at me and swore dreadfully.” 

One could but pitty the little boot-black. He knew 
nothing of the clean clothes, the cool bed, the pictures on 
the walls, the carpet on the floor, which were so common to 
the other. An adminition by the Judge and he went gladly 
forth. 

But who shall rescue these boys? Certainly it is impos- 
sible but that the surrounding, which about 10, 000 of our 
chrildren in this city have, will effectually ruin them. Es- 
cape is impossible. 

“Peter O’Brien step forward, you are accused of being 
drunk in the streets, what have you to say for yourself 
what is you business? A sailor, eh? Have you been around 
Cape Horn? Ever been around Cape of Good Hope? Ever 
been throught the strait of Sunda, or strait of Magellan? 
Ever been to China? None of these places? Why you are 
not much of a sailor, You see I am better acquainted with 
these places than you. Go join your ship, and visit those 
regions and let whisky alone.” 


———_——- +o --—_ 





The Kindergarten Messenger of June informs us that it has 
been proposed, and is planned, to have a class of children, 
between three and five years old, in one of the Philadelphia 
orphan asylums, taught by an able Kindergartener, until 
the opening of the great Centennial Exposition of 1876, and 
that then she shall take it into a suitably-prepared place, on 
the Centennial grounds, for the daily session, where any 
who desire to see a genuine Kindergarten in operation, 
may do so, The money ($1,000) shall be raised by sub- 
scription. 

A coMPANy has been formed in Canada for the manufac- 


ture of caoutchouc from the Asc/epias, milk-weed, the juice 
of which yields about 4 per cent. of the article. 
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EDUCATION AT 1 THE CENTENNIAL. 


THE following is the classification of educational mate- 
rial adopted by the Centennial Commission. It is not alto- 
gether what we hoped it would be, but it will give a fair 
opportunity for the representation of the school interests of 
the country. 


DEPARTMENT III—EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 


EDUCAT IONAL SYSTEMS, METHODS AND LIBRARIES, 


Class 300.—Elementary instruction: 
Kindergarten, arrangements, 
modes of training. 

Public schools: Graded schools, buildings and grounds, 
equipments, courses of study, methods of instruction, text- 
books, apparatus, including maps, charts, globes, etc. ; pu- 
pils’ work, including drawing and penmanship ; provisions 
for physical training. 

Class 301.—Higher education: Academies and high 
schools, Colleges and universities: Buildings and grounds; 
libraries, museums of zoology, botany, mineralogy, art, and 
archzology ; apparatus for illustrations and research ; math- 
ematical, physical, chemical, and astronomical courses of 
study ; text-books, catalogues, libraries, and gymnasiums, 

Class }302.—Professional schools’: Theology, law, medi- 
cine and surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, engineering’ 
agriculture and mechanical arts ; art and design, military 
schools, naval schools, normal schools, commercial schools, 
music. Buildings, text-books, libraries, apparatus, meth- 
ods, and other accessories for professional schools. 

Class 303.—Institutions for instruction of the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, and the feeble-minded. 

Class 304.—Education reports and statistics ; National 
Bureau of Education. State, city, and town systems. Col- 
lege, university, and professional systems. 

Class 305.—Libraries: History, reports, statistics, and cat- 
alogues. 

Class 306.—School and text-books ; Dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, gazetteers, directories, index volumes, bibliogra- 
phies, catalogues, almanacs, special treatises, general and 
miscellaneous literature, newspapers, technical and special 
mewspapers and journals, illustrated papers, periodical lit- 
erature. 


Infant schools and 
furniture, appliances, and 


‘INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS, 

Class 310.—Institutions founded for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge: Such as the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Royal Institution, the Institute of France, British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and the American 
Association, &c., their organization, history and results. 

Class 311.—Learned and scientific associations; Geo- 
logical and mineralogical societies, etc. Engineering, tech- 
nical and professional associations. Artistic, biological, 
zoological, medical societies, astronomical observatories. 

Class 312,—Museums, collections, art-galleries, exhibi- 
tions of works of art and industry. Agricultural fairs, state 
and county exhibitions, national exhibitions, Internation- 
al exhibitions. Scientific museums and art museums. 
Ethnological and archzlogical collections. 

Class 313.—Music and the drama. 

Ea ee 

THE large issue of this number of the JouRNAL has caused 
a delay, as many of our city advertisers have been out of 
town; their letters desiring to a postponement have been in- 
fluential, as we knew our readers were busy at their vaca- 
tions. The present number will be of interest on account 
of the valuable advertisements that appear init. We invite 
attention to them because thereis good reading there. 
That isa poor reader of a paper who does not get acquainted 
with advertisements. The progress of the seasons is indica- 
ted by the things that are in the market, and in a similar 
way the times are shown by an examination of the advertis- 
ing pages. 





hn aN tas Bi 

Ir has been a source of pleasure of the editor to attend du- 
ring the past two weeks several of the various anniversary ex- 
ercises connected with the educational institutions of this city. 
Unable to visit the entire field, he congratulates the teachers 
on the success that has crowned their efforts, and on the 
public opinion that is continually growing more apprecia- 
tive of their invaluable labors. There have been undoubt- 
edly most interesting receptions that are not chronicled 
here ; we regret it. We request the teachers, if the report- 
ersof the JOURNAL are not present, to provide a reporter 
from among the friends or patrons of the school, as we de- 
sire to be advised wip ever ged that nage at the schools. 

|) 

THERE is a ingen sea-side home for children, at Bath, 

Staten Island. It is dedicated to the sick and feeble chil- 


dren of poverty, of whom there are many thousands in this 
vast city. About 700 have already been entertained here— 
for several days at a time, during the month of July. To 
them it is a Paradise, and no one can tell the amount of 


AND SDUCéGRICNAL 1 ES 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 


THE Convention was held this year at Fredonia, near 
Dunkirk, and was very fairly attended. We missed a great 
number of the “Old Guard” Davies, Bulkley, Valentine, 
Woolworth, Scott, Sheldon, North and others. The village 
of Fredonia gave itself up to the business of entertaining 
the teachers, illuminating the parks, and sending a band to 
discourse sweet music in the evening. In the next issue 
we shall give an account of the proceedings, and seme of 
the valuable addresses delivered. The next meeting will 
be held at Watkins. 


ose SO 
To THE Epirork OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


It is always with feelings of delight that I read your ad_ 
mitable paper, and instead of appearing once a week, I 
wish it would appear seven times. Being aware of the lib- 
eral spirit in which all questions are discussed in your 
paper, and the polite attention which correspondents re- 
ceive, I pen this note to you. Do you think that the Uai- 
versity of New York is an admirable institution ; 
compare favorably with Yale, 
Columbia ? 

By answering these few questions, you will confer a ben- 
efit on a STUDENT. 


will it 
Harvard, Dartmouth, or 


REPLY. 


We are glad of the opportunity to say to all students that 
the New York University is a college that will take even 
rank with any in our land. It may take some time to have 
an idea of the kind grow to great proportions, but its roots 
are in the soil, and from the quality of the teaching and the 
products of that teaching in the young men who have grad- 
uated, we think the public are no longer skeptical as to the 
fruit that will grow on it. And then this magnificent 
university is free. Ho, every one that thirsteth for knowl- 
edge in this crowded city; haste ye to the University of 
New York. We are glad “student” has proposed the 
question. Let him visit Chancellor Crosby and he will see 
there is no kinder teacher; no nobler man, no deeper 
scholar. 





EXTRAORDINARY efforts are being made to maintain the 
Brooklyn Fournal of Education, It has changed its name, 
and a number of teachers have been applied to, to assist in 
disseminating in the most gorgeous manner possible on 
yellow tinted paper in granite colored covers many things 
that have no special relevancy to education. We are in- 
formed that its editor desires to render it equal in ali re- 
spects to the North American Xeview, and he therefore 
invites the Brooklyn teachers to help him in this work and 
asks them for increased subscriptions, and we are informed 
that many have responded because its editor is a prominent 
member of the Board of Education and they do not wish 
to offend the powers that be. A number of our leading prin- 
cipals have been asked to subscribe, but have declined with 
thanks. 

The object is no doubt a laudable one—it certainly is am- 
bitious; but we do not think that it possible to combine 
successfully, a membership in the Board of Education, and 
the editorship of that paper. 

Besides “matters notable in the educational world” 
are pretty well taken care of by the New York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and a host of other enterprising and suc- 
cessful educational papers that know what teachers need. 
On the whole we advise the controllers of the Brooklyn 
Fournal to wait until their advice is asked and our teachers’ 
if they have any loose change, to subscribe for the New 
York ScHOOL JOURNAL, in which they will find an “ interest” 
which is more than they will be likely to get in these days 
by going into the yellow-tinted pages of what is plainly not 
a journal of education yet. 

The Keely Motor is a happy thought; its remarkable 
pressure to the square inch is what is needed in Montague 
street. We advise the purchase to the extent to three at 


least. 
-_—- -- 





Tue Summer School of Natural History at Peoria, IIl., 
will hold its session during the month of July, and will 
probably have as instructors, Prof. Burt G. Wilder, Prof. 
W. S. Barnard, of the University of Mississippi. and Prof, 
J. H. Comstock. About thirty students are already promised. 
The tuition fee has been fixed at $15. The school is the 
result of the efforts on the part of the Peoria Scientific As- 
sociation. 








WE invite attention to the Young Folks’ Monthly. It is 
used in schools as a source for dialogues and subjects for 
declamation and recitation. There are twenty-five different 
departments, all of which are full of life and animation. It 
is beautifully illustrated and printed. Read the advertise- 





good growing out of so simple and inexpensive a charity. 


ment. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3 


Tue Reception exercises held in this school of which Miss 
Clara M. Edmunds, is principal, attracted a large-audience. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the enthusiasm and pleas- 
ure of the spectators. Thomas Hunter, President of the 
Normal College, presented the diplomas and made an ap- 


propriate and interesting address. Dr. Hall addressed the 
graduates in his usual highly practical, plain and yet felici- 
tous style. Prof. David B. Scott presented the medsis—ac- 
companying them with earnest and profita’ !e words. 
—eo- 
Tue University Convocation of the State of New York 
held its twelfth annual session at Albany, July 6-8. Many 
interesting papers were read by Dr. Lambert upon sys- 
tematic Nomenclature of Decimal Numeration ; by Prof. 
Cornelius M. O'Leary, of Manhattan College, upon some 
points of Scholastic Philosophy in relation to Modern 
Science ; and by Mrs. Mary D. 
Drawing in Public Schools. This last subject was given 
some prominence. A_ gentleman representing Walter 
Smith's system had displayed about the assewbly chamber 
remarkable results shown by the pupils of Boston and 
Newton schools: and Secretary Woolworth read the act 
passed by the last legislature requiring that drawing be 
taught in our Normal, City and Incorporated schools. Vice 
President Russell, of Cornell University, in pronouncing 
an admirable eulogy on the late Ezra Cornell, accidently 
jeaned slightly against the very desk from which Jeremiah 
McGuire, so violently denounced Mr. Cornell, two years 
ago. The most animated discussions were upon the teach- 
ing of elocution, and upon co-education. No little atten- 
tion was given to the centennial, and Chancellor Pruyn's, 
references to Gen. Schuyler and the battle of Saratega 
gave some gentlemen present opportunity to display their 
familiarity with United States history. Dr. Lambert, show- 
ed how preterable two-ty-two would be to twenty-two, 
Principal Thurber amplified in his paper upon High 
Schools and their troubles. The papers upon the Cypriote 
Inscriptions and upon Deep Sea Soundings were of unusual 
interest. 

Beyond question, these meetings of the Convocation in- 
crease in interest every year. The attendance has never 
been large, but those who go find themselves amply repaid. 

All the papers read wi!l be published in full in the Sgth 
Regents’ Report, 1876.— Zhe School Bulletin. 





Hicks, of Syracuse, upon 


—_——— -_-- 

Messrs. TAINTOR Bros & Co., of 758 Broadway, N Y., are 
about to publish a new system of School Records prepared 
by Prof. Q. D. Bartley, of Concord (N. H.) High School. 
The records are on the plan originally devised and adcpted 
and used by Prof. Bartley, with such success that, at the 
solicitation of many teachers who have examined the system, 
it is now being published to meet an already existing de- 
mand for it. 

The system consists of two books, No. 1 being a * Daily 
and Monthly.” record in pocket form, and so arranged that 
a single entry of pupils names suffices for a term. 

No. 2,is “amonthly and yearly record,” 
nent record of monthly and yearly averages and sammaries 
in which a single entry of names suffices for a year 

Accompanying the above are three styles of Report- Cards 
to meet the wants of various schools, each part of the sys- 
tem is complete in itself and may be used separately if 
desired. All are adapted to any system of marking. 


-- 


for a perma 


We send copies of this number of the JOURNAL to many 
teachers—We trust to receive their subscriptions. Really 
you cannot do without such a Journat. The world did 
get along without a steam engine, but with a fearful outlay 
of labor. Teachers don't be o/d fogies. Know what is going 
on in the vast educational world. It is a wonderful theme 
that now is being debated: How fo educate every humane 
bcing. Take a part in the great thoughts of the day depend 
upon it they will be faithfully recorded in the JouRNAL, 

_-- — ——-— 

TEACHERS of Music who have given Clarke's New Method 
for the Piano Forte an examination, unhesitatingly pro 
nounce it the best for both teacher and scholar. The work 
is meeting with a deservedly large sale. Sent by mail for 
$3.75. To behad at the book and music stores. Published 
by Lee & Walker, Philadelphia. 








Srxry thousand copies of Getzs’s SCHOOL FOR THE PAk- 
LOR ORGAN have been sold ig, the past two years, a fair in- 
dex of the merit and popularity of the work. The work can 
be had at the book and music stores. Sent by mail, price 
$2.50. Published by Lee & Walker, en 
————————~o—_2 

We trust our friends will find time to advise us at beast 
of the “ good times” they are having in the woods and fields. 
If they have valuable thoughts, send them for publication. 





We hape to have some pleasing summer letters 
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THE question as to the wages women teachers 
are entitled to receive is growing in importance. If 
a scale is to be fixed it must bea just scale. It 
cannot be scored down in an arbitrary manner, by 
those in power. When a girl begins to teach, she 
cannot expect a large salary, but when she has 
spent five, aye, seven years in the work, what should 
she be paid ? Here is a question the women teach- 
ers are turning over, and we cannot state their 
views better than by quoting a letter now open be- 
fore us. 

“We claim that we should be paid when we are 
certified to be competent teachers, (not before) one 
uniform salary from the lowest assistant to the high- 
est. What is to be paid the Priucipal or the Vice- 
Principal, we care not. Their prices are fixed on 
other principles than those that fix ours. And if 
this were done very much of the trouble arisin 
from advancing teachers from grade to grade would 
be avoided. Iam in the highest grade myself, and 
now claim the same pay for my ellow teachers be- 
low me as I get, for our work 7s the same.” 


> 


SCHOOL SHIP ST. MARY’S. 
From a visit lately made to this vessel we learned 


something of the methods of instruction employed, 
something of the results already achieved, some- 
thing of the life of the scholars and something of 
the spirit and aim of its faculty. It was on Satur- 
day morning at half-past nine, at Pier No. 1. N. R., 
we stepped on board of the St. Mary’s boat, where 
sit ten boys dressed in dark blue clothes. A few 
bags of bread were thrown in, the coxswain called 
out “ up oars,” “ push off,” “ let fall,” and we were 
moving over the waters of the bay towards the ship, 
The lads were hearty, well-made, with good coun- 
tenances, and rowed with evident pleasure in the 
work. 

On ascending the stairs we were conducted to the 
officer of the day, a bright, business-looking young 
man, and he in turn conducted us to Captain 
Phythian, the principal. We found him a gentleman 
in every sense of the word; in manner much like 
the best principals of our schools; taking evidently 
: n ardent interest in the boys: no martinet, but a 
! ind gentleman; refined and courteous, yet straight- 
» rward sincere and approachable; accessible by 
‘very lad as any good principal always is. We 
riention these things because many suppose the 
‘ wptain of a ship is iron-clad in his own dignity and 
importance, and deaf to anything but discipline. 
Captain Phythian held a professorship in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis for five years and is probably 
the best man for the important position he holds. 

The boys number 103 at present, there have been 
160, but 26 we ascertained had left dissatisfied with 
the prospects before young sailors, and preferring to 
find employment that would give pecuniary results 
at once, and 29 had been discharged for various 





reasons. This shows that the spirit of the school 
was not fully understood. A boy who has been on 
a yacht may suppose his life here will be something 
like it, and necessarily he is disappointed. The 
effect of such a school will be the reform of the mer- 
chant service ; it willrender sailor’s life and occupa- 
tion respectable. As it is now, our vessels are filled 
with an ignorant and depraved class. 

The ship is about 150 x 40 feet, the upper 
deck is large and handsome, and is covered with 
a fine awning; on it are two recitation rooms 
with black-boards on its walls, on the next or 
gun-deck we found a number of formidable can- 
nons arranged, and between them tables used for 
eating as well as for studying. Onone side was 
the captain’s cabin, and office; at one end the 
kitchen. On the lower deck, the officers’ (teachers) 
rooms, a hospital and store-room; and here, too; 
are hung the boys’ hammocks at night. 

The daily course is in accordance with the follow- 
ing programme :— 

5 o'clock, Rising hour ; 5 to 7, Toilet and putting 
things in order; 7%, Breakfast; 7 to 9, Recreation, 
9 to 11-30, exercises in the seaman’s duties ; 11-30 
to 1-30, Recess, and preparation for dinner; 1-30 to 
4-30, School studies; 4-30 to 5-30, Recreation; 6, 
Supper; 6 to 9, Miscellaneous, such as bathing, 
slinging hammocks, etc; 9, Retiring 

The school studies are Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, Spelling, History, Writing and Seaman- 
ship. There are three grades. The highest has 
finished fractions and compound numbers, and read 
and write fairly, and have evidently been at school 
a good deal. 

To enter, a boy must be in good health, especially 
have a good moral character, and have the consent of 
his parents. He can, on the request of his parents, 
be withdrawn. Corporal punishment is not allowed 
—the principal’s own feelings as well as the Board of 
Education being opposed to it. He must deposit 
$35, which goes toward his outfit, for the parents 
bear the expenses of clothes. The length of time 
required to finish the course, has been fixed at two 
years, but it is believed that some may do this in 
nine months ; After the three months’ cruise now 
projected, about fifteen will be graduated. And it 
is believed that every one of these will have places 
found at once for them on board merchant ships, 
where they will be paid wages, say $8 to $10 per 
month, and board. And as board in the city can- 
not be had for less than $4 per week, these wages 
are equivalent to $6, per week in the city. Thus it 
will be seen to be an industrial or trade school in 
which young men can quickly, pleasantly and 
cheaply learn the art of managing a ship—a trade 
or business by which they can earn an honorable 
living. 

Our visit being on Saturday, we found the boys 
busy cleaning the decks. No housekeeper in the 
country “keeps house,” cleaner than these young 
sailors. The paint was white, the brass bright, and 
all wore an air of comfort. The boys are well 
tanned, many discarded shoes, and on one lad’s white 
leg a ship was gaily tattooed. The faces of these 
lads are interesting, none bear any external marks of 
depravity. We believe they are all of respectable 
parentage. There are twenty men, cooks, firemen, 
and sailors employed on the ship. There are four 
teachers, beside the accomplished principal, and a 
surgeon and all are well chosen for their important 
work. 

The city has appropriated $50,000 to carry on this 
Sailor’s School, and it is done wisely, we think. 
When it is reflected how many lads have gone to 
sea and picked up a knowledge of ships from hard- 
hearted, profane and drunken captains and sailors, 
acquiring only more depravity than seamanship ; 
when the number who have been beaten, kicked, 











hounded about, sent on dangerous errands, half. 
starved and foot-balled in general, is taken into ac. 
count, it will not seem strange that this great com. 
mercial city should propose to confer a moderate 
knowledge of ship-management in a decent and 
Christian manner, on its respectable youth. If 
other cities would do likewise, in twenty years our 
ships would be filled with fairly educated and thor. 
oughly respectable men. The undertaking has been 
conceived in a wise and beneficent spirit, and under 
the management of those excellent gentlemen, 
Messrs. Wetmore, Matthewson, Seligman, Dowd 
and Vermilye. New York City will send abroad the 
best and most enlightened modes of labor on the 
sea as well as on the land. 





By all accounts there was never a more brilliant college 
festival than that at Saratoga which culminated in the race 
of thirteen boat crews on Wednesday, and the victory of 
Cornell. The local committee seem, at last, to have hit 
upon the right idea in buoying the course so that each boat 
can or should keep on its own track and interfere with no 
one. The “salt water colleges” do not make a good show 
this year, Harvard coming in third, Yale sixth, and Brown 
eighth. Cornell and Columbia showed Harvard the way 
to the winning line, and the three, with Wesleyan and 
Dartmouth preceded Yale, Perhaps there is something in 
the habit of rowing in salt water which a fortnight's train. 
ing in fresh water cannot correct. If this be so, it will be 
well for the salts to look out for a lacustrine practising 
ground if, as seems probable, the Saratoga course is to be 
permanently recognized as the place for the great inter-col- 
legiate contests.—Ch. Union. 





THE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


In the last JOURNAL we gave an account of the brilliant 
proceedings that marked the Commencement Exercises 
this summer ; and intended to follow it with another which 
should give a more minute account of the contests of 
the pupils for the various medals and prizes. It certainly 
was a most notable thing, the clearing up of Fourth avenue 
that enabled one to see the long line of elegant carria- 
ges that reached up the avenue, and extended into the ad- 
jacent cross streets. It reminded us of Fourteenth street 
when the Academy of Music is to be the scene of an ova. 
tion to one of the Queens of Song. And we think we may 
infer that the rich and superior class of people begin to see 
that the Normal College is an institution of the highest 
merit, not only, but that they look to it as the very place 
where their daughters should be educated. In fact public 
education no longer means education for the poor public 
as has been supposed. It means the best education free 
to the public. 

But as the beautiful scene has passed we will recur to it 
at this time not to continue a description that was neces- 
sarily dry, because we could present in our space the frame- 
work only of the exercises and transfer none of the colors, 
harmony or charmful voices that gladdened every beholder, 
but to correct the error into which we had fallen of terming 
it the Vormal School when by law its name is the NoRMAL 
CoLLEGE. 


WHAT PARENTS WANT OF SCHOOLS. 


One of our most distinguished teachers says, that, in the 
case of two thousand or more boys who have passed under 
his care, no parent has ever forgiven him if he said, “ Your 
boy is not quick or bright; but he is thoroughly pure and 
true and good,” They did not forgive him for saying s0, 
because they took it for granted that the goodness could be 
attained in any odd hour or so ; but the brightness or quick- 
ness seemed of much largerimportance. On the other hand 
— if the teacher said, “ Your boy learns “every lesson, and 
recites it well ; he is at the head of his class, and will take 
any place he choses in any school,”—nine parents, he says, 
out of ten are satisfied, though he should have to add, “! 
wish I were as sure that he was honest, pure and unselfish. 
But in the truth the other boys do not like him; and I am 
afraid there is something wrong.” To that warning, he says, 
people reply, “ Ah, well, I was a little wild myself when! 
was a boy. That will all come right in time.” “ Will come 
right,” as if that were the one line of life which took care of 
itself, which needed no training; the truth being, that this 
is the only thing which does of come right in time. It is 
the one thing which requires eternity for its correction, if 
the work of time have not been eagerly and carefully, and 
with prayer, wrought through.—E. E. HALg. 
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INKS. 


All who have used, as we have for many years, the 
Thaddeus David's & Co.’s Inks, will support us in saying 
that they stand preeminently alone and unsurpassed by 
any other manufacture. Made with the strictest care, tested 
in ways that only a thorough chemist like Thaddeus Davids 
could suggest ; this house has attained a world-wide repu- 
tatidn. 

Mr. Davids, Sr. began the manufacture of inks in the city 
of New York in the year 1824, and during a half century 
devoted his timé and energies to produce an ink that com- 
bines all the rare qualities necessary to constitute a perfect 
writing fluid. His sons and partners, Messrs. George W. 
Davids, David F. Davids, and John B. Davids, are active, 
wide-awake business men, keenly alive to everything that 
tends to place the firm at the head of this branch of indus- 
try. We were much interested by a late visit to their ex- 
tensive warehouses, 127 and 129 William street, which has 
a storage capacity of over 20,000 square feet in area, and 
the goods, sold only at wholesale, are shipped to all parts 
of the world, but more noticeably to the Spanish-speaking 
countries, the Messrs. Davids, with characteristic enterprise, 
putting up their goods with Spanish labels to supply this 
branch of their trade. 

One of the greatest triumphs attained by this house was 
on the occasion when their inks, after having been exposed 
on paper in the open air for seven months, from Aug. 14, 
1855, to March 15th, 1856, to the action of the elements— 
wind, rain, sun, hail and snow—together with the best other 
kinds made in Europe and America, their's was the only 
inks that remained wholly unchanged in color, distinctness 
and tenacity. Whenever placed on exhibition they have 
invariably been awarded the prize medal over all competi- 
tors, and the number, both of medals and diplomas attest 
what can be attained by a lifetime devoted to one particu- 
lar object. We were much surprised to learn that their 
famous d/ack ink occupied six months in making and nine 
months before being ready for bottling, a fact, we think, not 
generally known. Though manufacturing inks in all their 
varieties to so large an extert, the Messrs. Davids are also 
makers of sealing wax, mucilage, wafers, notarial seals, &c. 
The first pound of sealing wax made in America was by 
the hands of the senior partner of this firm. 

The house of Thaddeus Davids & Co. is reputed to be, 
and undoubtedly is, both the oldest and most extensive ink 
establishment in the world. 


—_ <>. + —____—_—__ 


OBJECTS, METHODS AND WORK OF EDU- 
CATION. 
By S. S. RANDALL, LATE Supt. Pus. ScHoois, City OF 


New York. 
i 


No. IX. ‘ 


THE late eminent and distinguished Professor FRANCIS 
Lreser, of Columbia College, the well-known author of 
the “ Manual of Political Ethics,” and other standard works 
on Political and Legal Science, and more recently an hon- 
ored member of the Board of Education of the city of New 
York, in his “ Political Ethics” thus clearly and comprehen- 
sively defines the objects of education: “The highest ob- 
ject of education with the moderns is, as all sound words 
of education state, the development of man, the cultivation 
of all his powers, and suppression of evil in him—the de- 
velopment of all that in ‘each individual, which he was cre- 
ated capable of being. In short, the very highest object of 
education is the fullest and purest possible development of 
the individuality imprinted by the Maker upon each separate 
human being, to bring forth the genuine individual man, in 
his shape and character, removing all foreign, accidental, 
obnoxious adhesion, and thus, by raising ¢rue men, to raise 
true citizens for the State, and prepare man for his final des- 
tiny.” 

The celebrated Dr. CHANNING, of Boston, in a Review 
of Woodbridge’s “ Annals of Education” in 1837, says: 
“ The true end of education is fo unfold and direct aright our 
whole nature. Its office is to call forth power of every kind— 
power of thought, affection, will, and outward action ; 
power to observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive power to 
adopt good ends firmly, and to pursue them efficiently ; 
power to govern ourselves, and to influence others, power 
to gain and to spread happiness. Reading is but an instru- 
ment, education is its best use.” 

In substantial confirmation of the views here set forth, I 
add with great pleasure those of the Catholic Bishop of 
Orleans, Monsigneur Dupanloup, in his recent admirable 
work on the education and early culture of “ The Child”: 
“To form man and prepare him for the various social offi- 
ces he will one day be called to fill on earth, by an educa- 
tion suitable to the vocation Providence assigns to him, his 
social position, his talents, and his particular tastes; to 


created for happiness—with his ordinary faculties and his 
individual qualities, such as society and religion require ; 
to form man, above all, with a pure and powerful intellect 
in a vigorous and healthy body—mens sana in corpore sano— 
the man of sense, judgment, and taste; the man of heart; 
the man of character ; the man of disciplined mind, of easy 
and clear utterance ; the man of firm and upright will, ac- 
cording to the degree of sense, imagination, character, or 
genius, which is the stamp of his individuality ; the man of 
enlightened faith and confirmed conscience—man such as 
God has created him, and Christ regenerated him ; the man 
of his age and his country, in the wisest and happiest mean- 
ing of these two words. Such is the work education ought 
to accomplish; and it is by that it will form men for 
society, without endangering it or them, and ‘have the power 
of producing in every step of the social hierarchy, men per- 
fected according to the means and extent suitable to each.” 
“In what way to treat the body ; in what way to treat the 
mind,” observes Herbert Spencer; “in what way to man- 
age our affairs ; in what way to bring @p a family ; in what 
way to behave as a citizen; in what way to utilize all those 
sources of happiness which nature supplies ; how to use all 
our faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and 
others; how to dive completely? These are the functions 
which education has to discharge, and the only rational 
mode of judging of any educational course, is to judge in 
what degree it discharges such functions.” 

“While there shall still remain on earth,” continues 
Bishop Dupanloup, in his eloquent peroration, especially 
addressed to teachers, “a creature of this race of whom 
God has said ‘Let us make man in our own image and 
likeness,’ the education of man will be the grandest of 
works, a providential and sacred labor, a task entirely di- 
vine, a priesthood. While there shall remain on earth in- 
telligences which God has created, capable of knowledge 
and wisdom, capable of truth and light, capable of thought 
and memory, capable of science and genius, it will be beau- 
tiful, it will be praiseworthy, it will be divine to labor 
for the education, the intellectual elevation of such noble 
creatures. While there shall remain on earth a heart, 
a conscience, a character, a human will—it will be beautiful, 
it will be praiseworthy, it will be divine to mould them 
to the love of what is true and upright; to enthusiasm 
for what is noble, elevated, generous, to a holy passion for 
what is great and sublime. * * * While there shall re- 
main on earth one of those whom God has visibly created, 
in order to become by science and the love of natural and 
supernatural objects, the centre of creation, and to contem- 
plate the heavens, * * it will be beautiful to teach him 
by what admirable ways he can attain, from the insignifi- 
cant point he occupies on earth, to everything, even to the 
extremity of God’s empire ; study the most sublime myster- 
ies of nature, measure with certainty the immensity of the 
heavens, penetrate even to the bowels of the earth, and 
from the grass and the flowers of the field which live but a 
day, and before dying humbly reveal to him their names, their 
species, their properties, and their virtues ; ascend upward 
even to the sun, which is the measure of centuries and 
follow with his eye in the vast spaces of the firmament the 
path this, our own, planet blindly traverses. While there 
shall remain a son of man on earth, it will be beautiful, it 
will be praiseworthy, to teach him, above all, that it is by 
the noble alliance of knowledge with virtue, of literature 
with wisdom, of science with faith, of arts with religion, he 
can succeed in cultivating his faculties to the highest power 
of genius ; to this power, by which the mind of man by a 
single thought embraces the universe, places himself on its 
ultimate limits, and looks beyond to this power of an al- 
most divine activity, which bounds to the heights of the 
heavens, and descends again with rapidity to the depths of 
of the abysses; which by the powerful glance of history 
embraces and rules every century, contemplates and judges 
the present, which is the measure of his passing existence, 
and plunges without terror into the centuries of an un- 
bounded future.” 


THE FATAL BALLOON ASCENT AT PARIS. 

THREE aéronauts, Messrs. Sivel, Croce-Spinelli, and Gas- 
ton Tissandier, ascended from Paris in the “ Zenith” toa 
height of 28,516 feet, which is the highest point ever reached 
by any balloonist who has survived to tell the story. M. 
Tissandier has written a full account of the perils which 
proved fatal to his two companions. The purposes for 
which this expedition among the clouds was undertaken 
were two-fold. First, the intention was to make some 
efforts to ascertain the condition of the atmosphere and its 
constituent elements at high altitudes. Every one knows 
that the air we breathe is an ocean in which the earth swims 
like a balloon, or rather it is a great spherical envelope sur- 
rounding the height of 45 or 50 miles on every side, and 
accompanying our planet in its annual journey through its 





known to us is that this atmospheric ocean which surrounds 
us is elastic, compressible, and possessed of appreciable 
weight. The surface of the human body being reckoned at 
15 square feet, the atmosphere exerts upon it a pressure of 
33,000 pounds or more. These and many other things are 
well known in regard to the atmospheric ocean which rolls 
around the earth its invisible transparent waves, and sub. 
serves so many useful purposes known and unknown to 
man. 

What is not so well known is the modification which the 
air undergoes in its upper strata. It is composed of several 
ingredients, oxygen being the vital part diluted by other 
elements, the chief of which is nitrogen, with a small amount 
of carbonic acid gas, aqueous vapor, and various terrestial 
emanations. On the surface of the earth the constiuents of 
the atmosphere do not show very much fluctuation. In 100 
parts of air 20 parts will be oxgen, 79 nitrogen, and the rest 
will be composed of the minor and miscellaneous ingredi- 
ents. One chief purpose of Tissandier's balloon ascent was 
to learn something about these miscellaneous elements 
which constitute so small a fraction of the air we breathe. 
But this was not all. Tissandier and his friends wished 
also to watch its effects on the human organism. They had 
First, how does 
the atmosphere change in its composition as we ascend to 
great altitudes, and measure the amount of carbolic acid, 
earthly vapor and aqueous emanations, etc. ; and secondly, 
how is the human organism affected by the changes of this 
kind, and by the diminished vitalizing power of the air in 
the more elevated layers of the earth's atmosphere, 

Besides these there was a third question as to the rare- 
faction of the air, and the organic effects of the diminished 
pressure on the lungs and other organs. This inquiry was 
inestimably important, though it seems to have attracted 
scarcely any notice from Tissandier and his friends. Their 
whole attention was absorbed by the other interesting and 
curious questions to which we have referred. They appear 
to have been much more eagerly on the watch for the dis- 
appearance of all traces of terrestial vapor, or for the vary- 
ing percentage of carbonic acid, than for the more impor- 
tant evidence as to the diminution of the pressure of the air, 
or to the effects thus produced on the sensitive organism 
of the body and the exquisitely sensitive and delicate forces 
engaged in the aeration of the blood. For this neglect, per- 
haps, they paid the penalty with their lives. 

A few words will make this clear. The pressure of the 
atmosphere on the human body is as we said 33,000 pounds 
at the surface of the earth. This is the exterior pressure 
to which are adjusted all the interior forces of the body— 
all its tissues and all its vessels. Ever since the publica 
tion of the discovery of the blood by William Harvey, in 
April 1616, the human body has been considered as a great 
hydraulic machine, curiously adapted in its several parts 
to resist the pressure of the atmosphere from without and 
of the fluids from within. Now the pressure of the exterior 
atmosphere, as we have said, amounts in the aggregate to 
33,000 pounds on the body of a man of average size. If we 
diminish the weight of the atmosphere one-third, so as to 
reduce the pressure on our body to 22,000 pounds, it is 
easy to see that the conditions of the equilibrium in the 
hydrostatic apparatus of the body will be seriously deranged. 
Much more may this result be feared, if we reduce the 
pressure to one-third of its normal amount, which is pre- 
cisely what Tissandier and his ill-fated companions did in 
the aerial journey which proved fatal to two of them. It 
would, perhaps, have been equally fatal to the third if he 
had not previously fainted, in consequence partly of his 
want of food. He entered the balloon fasting ; and Nature, 
by this conservative swoon, prostrating Tissandier in a 
cyncopal state, not only deprived him for the time being of 
sense and motion, but, what was of infinitely more impor- 
tance, diminished the interior pressure within the walls of 
the hydraulic system of his body. The respiratory move 
ments aud the pulsations of the heart becoming partly or 
entirely suspended, the delicate walls of the vessels it is 
evident would be put to a much less severe strain. 

Tissandier’s memoir is as follows : 

“On Thursday, 15th of April, 1875, at r1:35 A. M., the 
balloon ‘ Zenith,’ ascended from La Villette, near Paris. 
In the boat were seated Croce-Spinelli, Sivel and myself, 
with the iastruments necessary for our observations. At 
3:30 P. M., after having twice passed the height of 26,247 
feet—Sivel and Croce-Spinelli were found inanimate in the 
boat. It devolves on their fellow-traveler to close for a 
moment his heart to grief, in order to report the facts col- 
lected during the expedition. As to the thermometer, the 
record is aS follows ; 


thus two general questions before them. 


THERMOMETRIC REPORT OF THE ZENITH. 











form man, gifted with intelligence, reason, and free will— 


orbit around the sun. Another thing which is familiarly 


Time. Alt. feet. Temperature. 
11:35 A.M. 57° F. 
_— 2,598 46 
1:40 A, M. 4.157 46 
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Alt, feet. 
10,499 
12,133 
14,393 
15,420 
17,093 
19,229 
21,982 
22.966 
24,278 
26,247 
28,215 
*Tissandier has omitted the precise time at which eight 

of the above 14 observations were taken, The reader can, 

if he choses, supply an approximate estimate of the proba- 
ble time of each observation. 

“We had determined by means of the thermometograph 
the interior temperature of the balloon. At 17,388 feet, the 
gas of the baloon was at 73° F. Beyond the altitude of 
26,247 the temperature of the inside of the balloon showed 
no change, but remained throughout the excursion at 78° F. 
These new facts about the temperature explain the rapid 
ascent of balloons in elevated regions. They also explain 
why abaloon descends so rapidly although it traverses 
layers of air which become more and more dense. The 
temperature of these layers of air increases from above 
downwards ; while the temperature of the balloon remains 
almost unchanged, which tends to diminish the force of the 
ascent. As to the physiological observations which we 
collected they are as follows: 

PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ZENITH. 

Alt. feet. 

15,099 


Temperature. 
33 
35 
32 
32 
23 
23 
17 
14 
12 


Observations. 


Tissandier 110 pulsations 
a minute, 


Croce temperature 
mouth g9° F. 
Croce 120 pulsations a 
minute. 
Tissandier 26  inspira- 
tions a minute. 


155 pulsations a 
minute. 


temperature 
mouth 100° F, 


“The spectroscopic observations were conducted by 
Croce-Spinelli. The result obtained are unknown to me. 
Croce, however, cried out when we were above 5,000 
meters: ‘There is now a complete absence of the bands 
of aqueous vapor.’ The atmosphere was on the 15th of 
April ina peculiar condition. At 4,000 meters we reached 
the edge of a grand sheet of light cirri. At 7000 meters the 
boat was surrounded by a vast circle of more compact ci?71, 
which had the appearance of crystalized solids, At 7,500 
meters the sky appeared to us of its ordinary blue color. 
Till we rose to 7,000 meters none of us had felt in any alarm- 
ing manner the influence of atmospheric depression. At 
6,500 meters Croce and Sivel were pale, and the latter who 
was of a sanguine temperament, closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment. But on reaching 7,000 meters we inhaled several 
times the prepared air of M. Limousin, This air contained 
70 per cent. of oxygen mixed with jo per cent. of atmos- 
pheric air, which are the proportions indicated by M. Bert. 
The inhalation of this vitalized gas revived us. 

“ At the altitude of 7,000 meters we were all motionless 
at the bottom of the car, and were certainly bereft of sense. 
it was at this altitude that Sivel emptied three sacks of 
ballast to reach and pass the height of 8,000 meters, as we 
had previously agreed to do, According to my best recol- 
lection the state of senselessness in which we found our- 
selves had in it something peculiar. The body and the 
mind became weakened, little by little, without our being 
conscious of the change. We did not suffer any pain. We 
did not think anything of the peril of the voyage. We 
ascended, and we were happy to ascend. The vertigo of 
elevated regions no longer seems to me to be a word with- 
out meaning. After a while I found myself so weak that I 
could not turn my head to look at my companions. Soon 
afterward I wished to lay hold of the oxygen tube, but it 
was impossible for me to raise my arm; still my mind was 
quite clear. I kept my eye on the barometer, which soon 
reached the figure 280 and passed it. I wished to cry out, 
‘we are at 8,000 meters,’ but my tongue was paralyzed. All 
at once I closed my eyes and fell helpless, losing absolutely 
all remembrance. It was about 1:30 P. M. 

“ At 2:08 P. M.I awoke, The balloon was descending. 
I emptied a sack of ballast to diminish the swiftness of the 
descent. I was able to write in my note-book a few lines. 
The barometer showed a pressure of 315, which indicated 
7,059 meters, and the temperature was 18° F, It was I 
believe about 2:20 P. M. that a tremor seized me and I 
swooned again. The wind from below upward was violent, 
and indicated a precipitate descent, A few minutes after- 


Time. 
12:48 P. 


12:55 P. 17,093 of 


1:03 P. 17,389 


1:05 P. 17,389 


1:05 P. M. 17,389 Sivel 


1:05 P. M. 17,389 Sivel of 





ward Croce-Spinelli awoke, shook me by the arm and said 
we must throw out some ballast. He threw out some him- 
self. The balloon was impermeable and hot, and it rose 
again to the high regions which we had left. The proper 
course would have been for us to have opened the valve ; 
but none of us had strength enough todo it. At 3:30P. M. 
I awoke again at the height of 6,000 meters. Croce-Spinelli 
and Sivel had ceased to live. Both of them, especially Sivel, 
were black in the face, their eyes were half closed and dull, 
their mouths half open, dry and bloody, their iips swollen, 
their hands cold. 

“The descent was made at Ciron, 150 miles from Paris, 
after a journey of four hours anda quarter. From the pilot 
indicators dropped from the balloon, and sent to Paris by 
those who picked them up, I learned that the ‘Zenith’ did 
not deviate from a straight line, but was impelled steadily 
in one direction up to the height of 8,000 meters. 

“Two questions suggest themselves from this narrative: 
First, what was the height reached by the balloon? and 
secondly, what was the precise cause of the death of Sivel 
and Croce-Spinelli? The first of these questions may be 
to-day regarded as settled. By means of the delicate appa- 
ratus invented by M. Janssen, and used by Sivel and Croce- 
Spinelliin 1874 at the height of 7,300 meters, the most accu- 
rate results are obtainable. On the present occasion the 
smallest pressure registered was 264 to 262, which indicated 
a maximum height of 8,540 meters to 8,600 meters. The 
Aneroid barometer corresponded to these indications ; for 
at the moment of my finding it at 8,000 meters the indicator 
was rapidly rising, and I believe that we reached the altitude 
of 8,600 meters at our first ascent, after which both my com- 
panions and certainly Sivel, were still alive. They were 
struck with death when the balloon had reached for the se- 
cond time the high altitude which it had just left, but which it 
could not rise beyond on account of its volume and weight. 

“As to the second question, it seems to me certain be- 
yond doubt that the death of my unfortunate companions 
was the consequence of the atmospheric depression, and of 
their double and long stay in the regions of rarefied air. The 
fact that during the ascent the air was particularly dry must 
also, no doubt, be regarded as exerting a mischievous influ- 
ence. It may be asked what is the cause of my surviving. 
I owe my life probably to my lymphatic temperament ; per- 
haps to my complete swoon, in which the respiratory func- 
tions were almost arrested. I believe that Croce-Spinelli and 
Sivel would have still been alive, notwithstanding their long 
sojourn in the elevated regions to which we penetrated, if 
they could have inhaled the prepared oxygen gas. But they, 
like myself, suddenly lost the power of motion and were 
unable to grasp the vitalizing tube on which perhaps their 
lives depended ; but these honorable pioneers of the great 
army of science have sacrificed themselves to lay open to fu- 
ture investigation new territories of knowledge. These sol- 
diers of science, in dying, point their fingers to the perils of 
the journey, that we may know as we follow how to prevent 
these dangers.” 

Such is the memoir of M. Tissandier. He gives some de. 
tails of previous balloon ascensions, which with other mat- 
ters our space compels us to omit. Future balloonists are 
not likely to be rash enough to attempt scientific explora- 
tions in such high and dangerous regions of the atmosphere 
for the ordinary purposes of legitimate science. The lower 
layers of the atmosphere are infinitely more important than 
those layers which are more remote. 
at the height of 18,480 feet the balloonist has passed through 
one-half of the substance of the atmosphere, and at 27,720 
feet he has above him just one-third of the atmospheric 
pressure which exists on the surface of the earth. The “ Ze- 
nith” seems to have risen to the height of 8,600 meters, or 
28,216 feet. At this altitude, even could it be tolerated by 
man without the risk of instant death, the conditions of at- 
mospheric pressure are so widely different from those which 
exist on the habitable surface of the earth, that it is hard to 
see what useful purpose could be fulfilled by anv observa- 
tions there conducted. At any rate it is demonstrated that 
such explorations are as impossible as they are useless. 


“_-<- - _ 


EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


AN important question is now before teachers and school 
officers that is worthy of a careful consideration. In what 
way shall the education of the country be exhibited at Phil 
adelphia, in 1876? Every state has aninterest in a work of 
this kind, and there should be an organization of educators 
to present the results of their own and their predecessors 
work. Our excellent Commissioner, General Eaton has 
submitted some general views of value as to the scope of 
the Exhibition, and there is now needed a settling down on 
certain practical ends within reach of every state and city. 


BUILDINGS. 


There should be an exhibition of the most convenient and 
elegant public school building. Not the most costly, but 


It is well known that’ 








the best ones costing $5,000, $10,000 and $25,000, Espe- 
cially the best methods of heating and ventilating at a 
moderate expenditure should be exhibited. It will be pos- 
sible for many principals to have a hand in this work ; a 
neat drawing made of a neat, perfectly convenient and taste- 
ful school edifice will be seen and it will be the active means 
of producing others. The fear is, that those only of the 
gaudy, stilted, and over-done architecture, (and there are an 
abundance of these) will be made conspicuous. 


FURNITURE AND TEXT BOOKS, 

These will be abundantly exhibited by those who manu- 
facture them and occupy a prominent place ; it is to be re- 
flected however that they are not high evidences of our pro 
gress. It would prove advantageous if certain statistics 
could be given. When a text-book was published, by how 
many pupils used, etc. And asto furniture, style, cost, and 
how extensively used. But as neither buildings, furniture 
nor text-books can express our educational condition, we 
must secure the real exponents of our state if possible. 


THE WORK OF PUPILS. 

The productions of pupils in the various schools should 
be given—the penmanship, drawing, map-drawing, and 
every other visible representation of a pupil’s knowledge, 
with age, length of time in school, and name of teacher. 
We would suggest that Commissioner Eaton appoint a 
suitable committee, that should prepare suitable questions 
in the various branches, to be submitted to all the pupils 
who will apply for them, to be answered in writing, and cer- 
tified to by the teacher. These questions and the replies 
(above a certain percentage) should be arranged in suitable 
portfolios where they can be inspected by visitors. We 
think there could be such restrictions placed around the 
pupils that the results would be reliable. Thus maps could 
be required, definitions asked, test-words spelled, problems 
solved, historical data given, word-relations denoted, and 
compositions written. On certain days in November next, 
these couid be sent to the appropriate examiners in the 
state, and the best sent on to be arranged for the Exposi- 
tion. The examination of these original papers would give 
a better idea of the general condition of the older or Gram- 
mar grades of pupils of our country than any other device. 

It would in effect be a General Examination of the 
country by the worthy Commissioner of Education and an 
exhibition of its results. 

There are many suggestions that might be made, but we 
content ourselves for the present with the above beief out- 
line, of what may be done at the Centennial, in behalf of 
Education. 


—o-@_-s 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 24. 


Tuis school-house is on Bushwick avenue, is a very large 
and imposing structure, and the internal appointment are of 
the very best. The rooms are large and lofty, well-ventilated 
and light, and the teachers very intelligent-looking. 

The exercises began at 10 o’clock, in the Intermediate 
Department. 

The exercises in this department closed with the presen- 
tation of some thirty books to as many scholars (boys and 
girls), as prizes for scholarship and good behavior. 

The visitors were then requested to ascend one more 
flight of stairs, to the Grammar Department, where the exer- 
cises were at once commenced under that most amiable 
gentleman Principal A. G. Merwin, and comprised quite as 
large a programme, as did that of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment, and as well sustained. 

Some 50 six-months’ certificates were distributed among 
the scholars of this department, together with about 30 
elegant bound volumes, which were received with beating 
hearts and joyous faces by the young recipients, a joy which 
was reflected in the eyes of the happy parents who were 
present to witness the triumphs of their children. 

The books in both departments were the gifts of the Hon. 
George C. Bennett. 

Next in order was the presentation, to Miss Sarah Stillson, 
of a beautiful engraving ; then a fine hound volume of “ The 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century” was presented to Miss 
M. C. Hardin ; followed by the gift of an elegant morocco- 
bound album to Miss McEachron. Mr. Martin the retiring 
Chairman of Trustees received a very handsome basket of 
cut flowers, in the centre of which was snugly secreted a 
small box, containing a massive and elegant gold-watch- 
chain. 

Mr. Martin briefly and feelingly replied, thanking the 
donors for the token of their esteem. 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh, ina brief address, advised the pupils 
to be true and aim high, and never to weary in well doing. 

That “No, 24” may continue to hold its proud pre-emi- 
nence is the sincere desire of 


Yours, etc, J. T, 
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pUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


,ig a pleasure to-day to call the attention 
pe teachers who read this JouRNAL—their 
ver is large for they are in every state and 
tory—to the advertisements of the pub- 
rs of school-books, apparatus and furni- 


2. APPLETON & CO. 


upincessant demand for Youman’s new 
pemistry,” since its first announcement 
ne months ago, is evidence of the existing 
of more modern treatises on this subject, 
1 of the confidence re in the author on 
tific themes. Another interesting and val- 
je accession to their list of text-books is 
 Morse’s “ First Book of Zoology.” This 
js entirely original and unique in all 
iculars, and will meet a want in this 
neh. Since the death of Agassiz, Prof. 
undoubtedly stands foremost among 
erican naturalists, both as an instructor and 
an investigator. Other important new 
sare Youman’s “ First Book in Physiol- 
” Quackenbos’s “Higher Arithmetic,” 
jistory of the World,” by Dr.John D. Quack- 
», the new Science Primer yolumes, 
biysiology ” and “ Astronomy,” “‘ History of 
nany,” by Bayard Taylor, and the fourth 
jjast series of Krusi’s “‘ Graded Course of 
wing.” 
SHELDON & CO. 
az books of this firm are well designed to 
permanent satisfaction. The mathematical 
ks of Prof. Olney are very practical and 
ough, and are liked by the teachers. Los- 
rs “New History of the United States,” 
ws “History of English Literature, and 
oker’s “‘ New Physiology” are well-known 
books. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


his firm have four valuable series ; Guyots, 

ographies, Sheldon,s Readers, Felter’s Arith- 

tics, and Cooley’s Physics. The authors are 
hers of eminence, and the books are prac- 
and remarkably popular. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS. 


manufacturers of the best apparatus in 
erica, this firm has long been noted. We 
ily commend them. 


HADLEY BROTHERS & CO. 


he two lessons in language by the western 
m we have reviewed. And we here add that 
yvare books of the highest merit, and deserve 
‘examination by the live teachers of our 
d. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


he books published by this firm have met 
h great favor by the teachers. They were 
ong the first to alopt the “small book” 
n,and the sale of enormous quantities of 
je’s Fourteen Week’s Series has justified 
judgment. 

ROBERT PATON & SON. 


The furniture of this firm commends itself 
its honest materials. It is found every where. 
dit always gives satisfaction. 


0. D. CASE & CO. 


Vhat has been said of Mr. Paton is equally 
¢ of this firm. 
COLLINS & BROTHER. 


The list published by this firm contains emi- 
ntly good books. If other books may be 
bd by the pupils the teacher does not feel 
itd unless he owns many of these for ref- 
nce; some are as indispensable as Webster's 
ionary 
HURD & HOUGHTON. 


Ve commend every one of these four books 
ma personal knowledge of their value. 


J. C. MCCURDY. 


he Gazetteer published by this firm is one 
school officers should buy for the teacher's 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 


e think the new firm will find great favor. 

e heartily welcome them to our pages be- 
nse of their valuable list of books in Pen- 
ship, Drawing, Physics, Latin, Greek ‘and 
toch, and we believe the schools of the coun- 
will welcome them also. 


HE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COM- 
are manufacturing many new and im- 
bved patterns of school desks, and we would 
ise all who are in quest of school outfits to 
mine them. The house can supply a great 
sty and elegant styles. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Yerecognize among the advertisements of 
— issue, the new series of Geography 
modore Maury. These works have 

an excellent reputation as being among 

leading school books of the times, and as 
essing merits that entitle them to the at- 
on of every teacher and the admiration of 


who can appreciate beautiful and well- 





School and College Directory. 


ERSONS answering advertisements m this per- 
Patient, will please tate that saw the advertise- 
ment in the New York Scnoot JournaL. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by advertisers and the Pub- 
lishers of the JouRNAL, 








\DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 27 Union Square, New 
44 York. Teachers furnished with schools and 

with teachers. Send stamp for circular. Julia M. 

Thomas, Secretary, Anna Randall Diehl, Manager. 





Brooklyn 


;;RENCH’S COLLEGE, 308 Fulton st. 
F Depts. Connected 


Business, Telegraph and Engli 
with regular telegraph ‘ines. 





RIVATE MUSICAL INSTITUTION FOR SOLO 
and Concert, Playing on the Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Flute, etc., and in Singing, Harmony and Sight Reading. 
Preparing for Musical Eutertainments at Private 
Circles and School Institution, from Two to Twelve 
Performers. 
For any Arrangement also during Summer Season, 
address GUSTAV HEYNER, 703 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univer- 
/\ sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany, N. Y. 


|- ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 
of English Branches, 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Established 20 years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practical 
Business Department. Students prepared for the 
Counting House, &c. Practical Surveying, &c. 





RYANT & STRATTON, BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

40 Court st., Brooklyn, opposite City Hall, Stu- 

dents can enter at any time. Call or send for circular. 
Cc. CLAGHORN. 


\IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 
‘ Thorough course. Field Practice. Address Prof 
C, Staley, Schenectady, N. Y. 





,OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 

For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 

| UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Thorough preparation given for any —— or 

Polytechnic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B 
WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. Y. 








ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
4 W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 
catalogue. 





Nz YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, No. 
pa 5 East 14th 8., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 
102 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 
P.M. Private and class instruction. 





we YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 33 
Fe Park Row. Eliza B. Burns, Principal. Pupile 
thoroughly taught. Teacher's course of lessons in 
Phonetics and Bicmentary Phonog:aphy, $5.00. 





Pave THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. Ad- 
dress Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branc.. 1,275 Broadway. Instruc- 
tions every day and evening. 





Pee BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can enter at 
any time. Call or send for circular. 8.8. Packard & Co. 





‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
\ the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 





City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general scienee, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$1.50 year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants. Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 


a Ey COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
ass 


Every facility for thorough College education. 

6,000 given annually to aid indigent students. 

Next examination Yi meee ghee - 5 and 6. ; et 

For catalogues or tional information to the 

President P. A. OHADBOURNE. 
Williamstown, Mase., March, 1875. 





M*% J.T. BENEDICT’S Seesting and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children is located at No. 7 
East Forty-second street. The Fall Term commen 
Oct. 1. For fall particulars eend for a circular. 





W YORK HOMGPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
cor, 23d St. and Third Ave. Session begins Oct. 
5, ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 





NEW ENCLAND 
Normal Musical Institute, 
EAST GREENWICH, 8.1. 


A SEASIDE MUSIC SCHOOL during the summer 

neing July 13, and closing August 10th. 

The most eminent musicians as inetructors. A rare 

opportunity for teachers desirous of higher attainments 

and for pupils of every stage of proficiency. Board and 

tuition a low. 
Address for circulars 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Poston, Mass. 


cael of oetion pnd pratoay 1416 Cheeta 
School a 
SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


ae . d. 
ni 
Term begins Jane 2ist. Send for prospectus, 


New York Conservatory of Music 


No. 5 East 14th Street, wear Sth AVENUE, 
Next Door to DELMonIco's. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court Sraeet, near Stare. 


Instruction Daty from 8 a.m. to 9 P.m., in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
and Composition, Elocution, Drawing and Painting, 
= Fore —-~ = ms $ 

RMS sszs of Taree Puriis, $10.00 per Quarter. 

= “ Two 15.00 pers 
New Ciasses are ForMED Day. 
Srrictty Private Leseons, $30.00 per Quarter. 

THE QUARTER BEoINe from date of entrance. Svus- 
SCRIPTION Books open Day and Evenine. Tue Con- 
SERVATORY REMAINS open the entire year. 

Max Marerzex, Epwarp MoLLENHAUER, ANTOINE 
Rurr, Jr.. Gro. W. Morean, W. F. Mus, Aveust 
ARNOLD, Sie. E. Manzo, A. Stemrmavus, W. M. Brooxs, 

K Hatcam, Orro Kupuat, Sie. A. Maorn. Al 
ther, Forty-one eminent Artists and Professors give 
their persona! attention to the different branches at the 
N.Y. Conservatory. 

N.B.—The N.Y. Conservatory is the only chartered 
Conservatory of Music in the State, having no branch 
except in Brooklyn, and being entirely distinct from 
other Institutions which imitate its name, evidently 
with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 
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Gives special attention to designing, engraving and 
filling diplomas, en ing resolutions, certificates, 
testimonials, rolls of honor, &c. 

50 Visiting Cards beautifully written and mailed to 
any address for $1.25, Send for Circalar containing 
full information. 


D. T. AMES, 
205 Broadway, New York. 


THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 
LADY STUDENTS. 


HIS INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon. H. W. Sage, at a cost of 

000, in connection with Cornel! University, on con- 

ition that young women shall receive at the University 

an edysation as thorough and broad as that provided for 
young men. 

The —~ 4 Building is heated by steam, lighted b 
gas, carefully furnished and provided with Bathe, Gym- 
natium, Botanical Garden and Ornamental Grounds. 

The Lady Students have the privilege of all the courses 
of instruction given in the University,and to the sermons 
| og: during the year in the adjacent University 





el, by distinguished clergymen of various religious 
bodies from various parts of 
endowment for that purpose. 
The entire number of lady students whe can be ac 
commodated during the coming University year begin- 
ning in September, is one hundred and twenty, and 
applicants for rooms will be registered in the order of 
application. 
or circular containing full particulars, addrese, 


PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


e country, under a special 





The Conqueror Printing Press ! 


Foot-Power, Self-Inking and Self- 
Delivering. 

It ie made in a superior manner, run by foot, with a 
continual, steady, easy, rapid motion, balanced by a 
flywheel. The type lie horizontally, allowing correc- 
tions without taking off the chase. It is self-inking. 
It takes out and delivers ite own work, leaving you 
nothing to do but te feed it. 2000 impressions can 
easily be obtained. Warranted for 3 years. 

Address, G. PATRONI, 2003 North 4th St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parker's Exercises 1x CoMposrrion, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO,, Publishers. 


New York Agent, Ontarwpo Leacn, at Mason, Baker & 
Pratt, 142 and 144 Grand Street. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocation and Gratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W Ssoemaxes, A. M., Principal. 
Claes and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus 


Paine’s Business College, 
62 BOWERY, Cor. CANAL ST., 


Up town--1275 B way, 

Corner of 34th 8 
Young Men, Ladies, Boys and Girls taught Bookkeep- 
ing, Arithmetic, Higher Mathematics, Grammar and 
Spelling. Foreigner’s Engligh Branches. Backward 
persons privately and rapidly advanced. 2% Writing 
Lessons, $2.50. Sessions every day and evening. 





JNO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Mannafaeturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 
At shert notice and very reasonable prices. 





MUSIC 


Graded 
FO 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


By B. BLACKMAN, anv E. E. WHITTEMORE 


BOOKS. 


Singers 





The authors of this series are the teachers of music ta 
the Public Schools of Chicago, which stand in the front 
rank in musical progress. Their ready reading, correct 
quality of tone and tasteful singing = due to the ree 

ithe: embed- 


ed system of Messrs, Blackm 
GRADED SINGERS. 


ied in the series of 

The regular teacher can use them su , and 
the music teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six- -old to the graduate of the High or 
Normal School, some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the process of an educaticn, 
and no one can be educated nowadays without the abill- 
ty to read music. 

No, 1 w inten‘ed to commence the study ef singing in 
the Primary Department. In the Chicago schools it 
carries the pupil through the lower four grades, eccu 
ing about three years of time. Price, 25 cents ; $2.40 


dosen. 
P No. 2—Is com ete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and District Schools, whether graded or not. 
Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 
No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, arranged 
in three is alse adapted to the wants of Female 





No. 4—Is 8 useful convention and chorus book, con- 
taining glees and choruses from the best authors ; also, 
vocalizing exercises and solfeggios for class work, 


Prices. 
Grated Gages, Be. 5 cir? 
“ 8 - - 
“ 4 - .- - 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price, 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 


CINCINNATI © 
THE NEWEST | 


MUSIC SO00KS, 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


ANP | THE BEST! 
Song Monarch. érsicn 


Scnoo.s, for which it is specially designed, and filled with 
cheerful glees and songs for practice, by H. R. Patwen, 
assisted by L. O. Emerson, rice 75 cts. 


H The NEWEST 
Chorus Choi r. book of Choruses, 
Anthems, Motets, etc., for Cuorme and Socretizs. Highly 


recommended, Compiled by Dr. Eben. Tourjeé. $18 pre 
doz. 





The following three books are in press and nearly ready, 
Wait for them ! 


High School Choir. »::1 


NEW k for High Schools, successor to that universal 
favorite, the “ Hour or Sixoiwe,”’ which it resembles in 
eneral arrangement, and is by the same authors, L. O, 
MERSON and W.8. TiLpEN Price $1.00. 


The Shining River, x: 


Sapnpatu Scwoor Sone Book rtling beauty. Price 


25 cts. 
ss Choice devotional 
Living Waters. miiciym: 
or Prayer Meetings, &c. Price 30 ets. 


and tunes. 


OLIVER DITSON & O0,, CHAS, H. DITSON & OO., 
Boston. 711 Bway, New York, 


ONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 

‘**T can assure primary schoo! teachers that a greater 
number of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ cam be found in 
this book than in any other with which I am acquainted. 
If I were teaching a primary school I should make much 
use of it.” 

B. F. Tween, Supt. Schools, Charlestown. 
Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 
50 cents. 8. W. TILTON & CO., 
173 Washington Street, Boston. 
ECHOES FROM ZION. 
shtege New and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 
vival Meetings, comprising the leading favorite 
se e with many choice new ones. The most 
destrable collection of Devotional Hymne and 
Music ever issued. It contains 1% handsome 

s. Price paper 2 cte.. $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., 
5) rhundred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hun- 

. Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACs 


WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3567. 


SONGS i GRACELGLORY 


The very best Sunday-School Book. B 
Ww. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. AIL. 
Pages. Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, 
Tinted Paper, Su or Bindi . Price in 
Boards 35c.; $3.60 per dozen; $30 r ° 
Mailed at retail price. Publishers, HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box 3567. 


TO TEACHERS! 


We have « fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 6.0. D. Be sure and get it for 
roar seheol. 


Address, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 

















TWENTY-ONE REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


Educational News, 


L 
Because it is the Leading American Edtca- 
tional Newspaper. 


Because it is published weekly. 
Ii. 

Because it has a large corps of correspondents 
in every State. 

IV. 

Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
Teacher in the Country School. 

Vv. 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 


VI. 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
VIL. 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 


eign news. 
Vr. 


Because it will give all the changes of teachers 
with salary. 
IX. 
Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 
leges will be described. 
x. 
Because it will give an aecount of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


xi. 
Because it is just and discriminating in its | 1 
estimate of school books. 
XIL. 
Because it will illustrate many of ita articles. 
xm. 
- Because it discusses the live topics of educa- 
tion. 
. XIV. 
Becanse school officers look to it as an authority. 
XV. 
Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 
XVL 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 
teachers. 
XVIL 


Because its Literary articles are of the highest 


order of merit. 
XVI. 


a 
Because it will expose many a fallacious view 
concerning educational plans and methods. 
XIX. 
Because it will actively advocate the elevation 
of the teacher’s profession. 
xx. 
Because it will urge the payment of higher 
salaries to faithful teachers, 
XXL 
Because, in fine, it will pointfout the real facta 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent man- 
ner possible. 


Music Books for Schools. 
AMERICAN 


SCHOOL MUSIC READERS 


In 3 Books. By L. O. Emerson and W. 8 Tilden. 


In Book I, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a 8 years’ course of fron” very plainly laid out, 





with abundant directions to teaahers, and a large num- 
ber of sweet ee ee ne Sate an Wy Salo aeS 
by note. Pra 


In Book IT, the course above indicated fs contin- 
uel, and becomes a little more theoretic. The book is 
fitied for the use of the younger scholars in Grammar 
Schools. on 50 Cenrs. 

In Book KEI, part singing is introduced, and the 
ear is trained to harmonic singing. For Higher Classes 
im Grammar Schools. Paice 50 Cems. 

The music in these charming and useful books was se- 
lected and arrnged by the practical hand of Mr. L. O. 
Emerson, and the the theoretic part has b«en well tested 
by Mr. Tilden before placing in the Readers. 


The abeve books sent post-paid on receipt of retail 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & OO., =, H. DITSORN & Co.. 
Beston. Til Br’dway, ¥. ¥. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Published by 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth, & Co.) 

53 & 55 John Street, New York. 


Penmanship. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books, dos., $1 30 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s ‘Pooks, sad 
per dozen, 1.20 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's New Manual of Pen- 





pegeem, ton & Scribner’s New Mounted Tablets, 3.75 
Dunton & Scribner’s New Sheet Tablets, 50 
Hammond's , per dozen, .80 

Potter & Hammond’s per set, 50 

Potter & Hammond’s Penmanship explained, 00 


Hanaford & Payson’s e Entry Book-k 
Hanaford & Payson’s Double & Single Entry B’k-k, 
Potter & Hammond's le & Double Entry B’k-k, 1.15 
Potter & Hammond's s Hig’ — Book- -keeping, - 1.25 

The long blished y acknowledged value 
tthe above cqtema of Petommshp ent Bock y vender Ut wholly 
unnecessary to insert an ay eee of which we could furnish v 
umes from the best teac' in this country. 


Bartholomew's spacey ited een 
Cards, three sets. 20 


pines ¢ d 
Drawing Books, 10 Noe,, per dos., - 2.40 

Guide tt to Ind Series, (In press)” 
The most comprehensive, practical, and beautifal series yet | pubtidied. 


Me Vicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


75 


3. 
2. 
- 1 
- 4 
oi 2 
1.50 
1 
1 





No. 1. Words, - - + Pricepercopy, .15 
No.2. Words and Definitions, - “ “e 15 
No. 3. Words, Definitions and Sentences, ss 1b 


These books supply a want that has long been felt in the school-room. 
Map Drawing. 
Paterson’s Map Drawing Book, with Model Maps, 
Instructions and Scale, per dozen, - $2.40 
This book contains two pages of instructions, two pages of Model M. 
selec rem fe eee senreg kay” Aone Re 
Rolph & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of 
Physice. 
Natural Philosophy, *, Sap eye 
Chemistry, x ee = 


Astronom 
Hand Book, Philowo hy, (short course) 
Hand Book’ po with WY Star Maps, 


Hanson’s Latin. 





7 oo Ree, with Latin and English Voeabalariy, me 
Ovid's and I Vvial, 1, with Latin & English Voeabulary, 2.00 
, with tin and English Vocabulary, - 1.75 
Cicero, with Latin and English Vocabulary, - 1% 
Crosby’ s wen. 
Greek Grammar, - = $2.00 
Com jous Greek ‘Grammar, - - - - = 
Greek Tables,- _ - 15 
First Four Books Xenophen’s , Anabasis, with full 
and complete Lexicon, —— issued, - 2.00 
Xenophon’s 1,35 
Xeneeben’ 's Anabasis, with rith Lexicon, Notes, ae. eo 2.25 
Lexicon to Anabasis, 1.00 
Sentential Analysis, ou ae oe 10 
The tation —- by Prof. Crosby, - . Proton Greek scholar 
is of itself, sufficient to insure the of works 
edited by him. 
Magill’s French. 
First Lessons in French, with Vocabulary, - - § .75 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary, - © © 
Key to French Grammar -_ c©« = BS 
French Reader, with Vocabulary, - = 2,00 
Prose and Poetry, - - = 200 


This series has already won a prominent place among the text books 
High cong, | having been adopted by poll of our leading Colleges 


Campbell's German Grammar, - - - - 
Bascom’s Aesthetics, - © ® 
Basoom's Philoso by of Rhetoric - . 
aneeee Intellectual Philosophy (Revised Bait'n) 1 
Champlin’s Ethics (M oral Phooey y), - 
Wilson's Treatise on Punctuation, - - 
Pe reny + of one-third for first introduction, and postage prepaid to 
‘The pehitskens eramination on receipt of introductory price. 
cre special attention o Teachers in the various branches 
of ante ie the foregoing list; and particularly invite a 
also request — FAVOR OF CATALOGUES AND Cunevians yrom AcaDeMixs 
AND 


= BO et pt et tt 
Ssssuk E 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 & 55 John St., New York. 


New Exotanp Aeoencr, 
32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
A.S. MANSON, Agent. W.M. SCRIBNER, 
aes J. 3. DINSMORE, { 49ente. 





‘Critical Speller.” 


H ’ 
Zelies’ 
tly misspelled, ARRANGED 
and exercises. The ce convenien' 
Examinations and Spelling Matches. 
PRICE, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO,, Publishers, 
(758 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mac Vicar’s Arithmetical Example Cards 
BOR DRILL, REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES. 


1000 Examples on Cards, in box, Price, $2,00. 
Teacher’s Hand-Book of Arithmetic. 





ee nee oan 
And a full exposition of the principles and processes of the 
fundamental rules of Arithmetic, M. Mac Vicar, LL.D 
12mo. > coay he ng 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
758 BROADWAY, New York. 





©ges.—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 
arren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 

= on Scientific Books, Send ten cents for Cata- 
ve e of works in Architectare, 1 --— — 


es, wiki. aginerng, mum * "Coal, 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
First Steps in English Literature. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, M. A. 


16mo, cloth, $1 00. 


“ Valuable alike for reference by the scholar and as 
A * remark for the student.”"— Christian 
arkable ay fairness and precision,” —New 


ve wCiae ~ 2.1 and cvmplete."'— Boston Journal . 


First Steps in General History. 
By ARTHUR GILMAN, M. A. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
* It invites comparison with Mr. Freeman’s ‘ Outlines 
of Universal History.’ For a text-book in our common 


—<— Mr. Gilman’s book is the better adapted of the 
wo. ” 


“ Accurate and impa‘ rtial.”— 
“Tt has many exeniionces. < Nes Fore Ta Nation. 


Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
By EDWARD C. PICKERING, 


THAYER PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


8v0, illustrated, cloth, $3.00. 


“Much better for educational purposes than any text- 
book of physics yet in print.”—Wew York Tribune. 


Oolburn’s Arithmetic, 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC UPON THE INDUCTIVE 
Meruop or [NsTRUCTION. 


By WARREN COLBURN, A. M. 


16mo, 40 cents. 


‘* Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which I early formed, = ‘Colburn’s Arithmetic is 
the most nal and 
the eubject that has yet 1 vin set 

used, and y used, a school, I find an intelli- 
gence and ocess of mental arithmetic 
which I look = in a - cases where the instraction 
has been conducted upon principles foreign to those 
which Mr. Colburn introduces.""— George B. Hmerson. 





Special introduction. Corresponde 
with Tenshore solictten by the Publishers. 7 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


a 
ee 


“EDUCATION” IN THE ATLANTIO. 


To the able eepestmentn on Recent Literature, Art, 
and Music, the Publishers of the ATLantic MONTHLY 
have recently added one on Hé@ucation, which — 

each month, a discussion of educational tepi and 
careful reviews of new text-books. There a3 rT special 
reason, therefore, why Teachers should snbsc: to 
the ATLANTIC, because it contains the expression of 





the ripest ay and most delightful li art in 
America; the best poems, the best novols, the most 
entertaining and elevating literature, and the most 
thoughtful ussion of educational topics. 


Terms, $4.00 a year, postage free. 
PUBLISHED BY 
H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Bosron. 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 





The attention of teachers is respectfully in- 
vited to the following list of valuable text 
59 | DOoks : 
© | Bryant & Stratton’s Business Arith- 

metic, for Commercial Colleges; a 

valuable work of reference. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50 
The Constitution of the U. S., with a 

concordance and classified index, and 

questions for osetia! pepe: 1 

vol.,12mo. - - - - - - - 1,00 
Benedict Algebra, 12mo, 2. - $1.75 


Pierson’s F enenen of Questions on 
ah new and revised am 


1 vol, 1 oe & ‘4 - - «+ wf 
eM sce 75 
Towns’ New Speller and Definer,- - .25 

ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





LADIES’ ANGULAR 


HANDWRITING COPY BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


. Bell's 

No. 3. Letters and words. style. 
No. 3. Words Capitals. Na 

Bek saute ote Moiabedsipc 
No. 6, Notes and invitations. a 


Feeling the necessity for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy Books has been prepared 
after a thorough examination of the most popular 
systems published in England. 

The retail price of the books is 30 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allownd 
to schools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by mel, 
postage paid, on the receipt of the price. 

Published by 

GEO. B. LOCK WOOD, 





Announcement. 






























































A New Departure 


MATHEMATI(CS 


In order to meet an increasing demand from 
quarters, for a series of School Text-books in 
matics that shall be fewer in number and more com, 
hensive in character than anything heretofore bo 
lished, we have the pleasure of announcing that, a, 
many months’ preparation, and a large outlay of me, 
we have now ready 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course, 


The Arithmetical part by D. W. FISH, A. y, 
Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series 
of Mathematics. 


In this course the Science of Arithmetic and of ! 
bra is thoroughly taught and applied in three book 
and Arithmetic, Oral (Mental) and Written, in aj ; 
various grades and applications, is fully and practic 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 


The series is substantially bound in cloth, and 
two Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with may 
beautiful and appropriate designs drawn expressly { 
them. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, 
best, and the handsomest short course in Mathematig 
now before the public, 


THE First Book IN ARITHMBTIC, cloth, | 
pages. Price, 50 cts. 












THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, cloth, 508 pages 
Price, $1.40. 
G@™ Asthe time of many pupils will not permit th 
to pursue this study through all its departments, 
others desire to review or finish up the higher subjed 
of it, the “‘ Complete Arithmetic "’ is issued in tao 
as well as in a single volume. This will, it is thought 
be also convenient for graded schools in supplying 
separate book for classes of the lower and higher grai 
respectively, without requiring any unnecessary repet 
tion or review, or unnecessary expense. 
Part I. Price 80 cents. 


Part II. Price 80 cents. 

THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. By Prof. Josey 
Ficklin, Ph. D. Cloth, 426 pages. Pri 
$2.00. 

THE ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMs. Cloth. Pri 
$1.00. 

THE ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. Cloth, 192 
Price $1.50. 


KEYS to all the preceding books have been prep 
for the use of the teacher and private learner. 


Ge We will send sample copies of The First Boot 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination, wi 
a view to their introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for thet 
books ; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each ; The 
bra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 


Circulars giving a full desc: iptive notice of the Sen 
will be sent to any address on application. 















Also Just Ready, 


GEOLOGICAL STORY 


BRIEFLY TOLD. 


An introduction to Geology for the gene 
reader and for beginners in the Science. 


By Prof. JAMES D. DANA, LL.D. 


12mo, 275 pages. Profusely il 
Price, $1 


1 vol. 
trated and handsomely bound. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, BLakeman, Tayzor & 








812 Broadway. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 




















AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
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MEDAL OF MERIT OF THE 
VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


MEDAL OF MERIT OF THE 
VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
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THE 


National School Furniture Co., 


111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEw YorK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
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THE FOLLOWING STYLES OF 


[MPROVED SCHOOL Y)ESKS AND SETTEES. 

















Se 
Desk & Setter o, , TIONAL STpy 
— 2 2 % op 
Series & 6g ee Sep 
Y Patented Feb. 2, 1869, Feb. 20, 1872. ’ Patented May 23, 1871, Feb. 20, 1872. 
re The model School House at the Vienna | With Easel Attachment. Adopted for 
a peed Exposition, was furnished with use in the N.Y. City Schools. 
ge these Desks. 
nad 
expressly fg 
cheapest, t gp GEM D \ CONOMIO 
Mathematic <3 a oy xy ae «™ E D on 
, cloth, 16 Patented Feb. 20, 1872. Patented Feb. 20, 1872. - 
THE 
508 pels §~Most elegant stationary top Desk made. The cheapest Desk in the market. 
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THE Best ScHOOL FURNITURE 


So pronounced by the Jurors of the VIENNA EXPOSITION, who awarded us 
THE GRAND MEDAL OF MERIT, 


August, 1878. 


Also by the Jury of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, who have awarded us the 
HIGHEST MEDAL OF HONOR, 
192 peg For the years 1870—7 1—7 2-78. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


111 & 1138 William Street, New York. 
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| letin with pleasure. 

edited with zee] and ability. 
| Mr. C, W. Bardeen, is a gentleman who takes 
| a deep interest in education, and although he 


}an excellent number. It 


jand dignified. 
| heartily congratulated on the fair tone of 
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WE have looked over the August School Bul- 
It is full of news, and ig 
Its publisher, 


modestly puts forward other men as the edi- 
tors, his is the untiring brain that compounds 


| the mixture that becomes, after the printer has 


put his tawny hands upon it—the Bulletin. 


| May he see good results flow from this labor. 


Tue National Teacher's Monthly for July is 
is a paper that 
does credit to its editor. It is both earnest 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. are to be 


criticism always found in it. 


THE School Ship St. Mary has gone on a 
cruise up the Sound. 


Pror. JAM&s JOHONNOT has returned from 
Missouri— Warrensburg Normal School, and is 
now at Deposit. 


Tu. Bryant & Stratton Business Arithmetic, 
Albert Mason, Publisher, is the most thorough 
and complete work of its kind, published. It 
has recently received a thorough revision and 
correction, and is a most valuable and impor- 
tant text book 


Although specially adapted to Commercial 
Colleges it cannot fail to give satisfaction in all 
the higher grades of schools, and should be in 
the hands of every teacher as a book of refer- 
ence, 


A System of Questions on Geography by 
David H. Pierson, and (same publisher) challen- 
ges attention as a very useful assistant in the 
mastery of that most important branch of study, 
It is spoken of in terms of warmest praise by 
teachers who now use it. 


MisFir Carpets.—To M. 8. Bendall, of No. 
112 Fulton street, belongs the credit of build. 
ing upa branch of business which is not only 


& great saving to buyers of that necessary 
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School Furniture. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 













article of furniture—carpets—but even to 
| extensive dealers in that article Mr. Bendall’s 
| warerooms are the repository of such carpets 


which have been cut and made up by some 
j4rge dealer for a purchaser, who has perhaps, 
given alargerorder than he is prepared to meet, 
and who, when the carpet is brought, 1s unabl» 
to pay for it. Asaresult, being unsalable it finds 
its way to Bendall's. Again,a carpet is ordered, 
cut and made up for a certain room, but through 
some error it fails to fit,is refused by the pur- 
chaser, and is sold by the dealer to Bendall at a 
discount. By thismeanshe is enabled to offer 
to purchasers a discount of from 25 to 30 per 
ceff{ upon new carpets, which will answer 
every purpose of those made to order. Mr 
Bendall is a courteous, refined and cultivated 
gentleman, and has by his honest and upright 
mannerof doing business, built upa trade of 
which he may feel proud.— Home Journal. 
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Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to Erase, 


oox, Hey DER “ON & 0O., 
toa Lakeside Baild ing, Chicago. 





sely ill Catalogue containing illustrations of school requi- | "e™#ine Black. 
. sites, sent on application with stamp. Sent by express in any quantity. Boanps or Epvuca- 
rice, #1 sion do well with it. XFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER, beautifully 
26 Grove Street, New York, fiiuatrated (Price, 16 e's.) is is the best work of the 
easily appli d | kind for classes in tion. 
Bs te coeiiy applied with eolinary paint Was, oo OXFORD SENIOR SPEAKER.—A splevdid 











Slated School Books! 


pokATED ARITHMETICS or any other Schoo 

ig Ay ty a ‘slated. se 

exe a “A RYBARNES, & CO. Pub 
eer, 

Y. Send for Catalogue and Circular. 191 Fulton Street. 












































persons with common skill can make a perfect black 
board, upon any smooth surlace, which will be free | for SS ee De Dial 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


best collection extant of Pieces 
, &c. Tlustrated with 


excellent lik nevees of Chat . Mirabeau, Webster. 
” Longf 


Demosthenes, Cicero, ‘eliow, O<. W. 
Holmes, Bret Harte Epes Thackeray, Dickens, 
and many more, embracing Nimety Beaviifal il. 


lustrations in all. Every sehool-by ougt to bave 
this book; it is the latest and best SPEAEER. Price, 
J. H. BUTLER & 0O., Publishers, Phila. 
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SLATE-PENCIL HOLDER. 


Fic. 1. 

Figure No. 1 repre- 
sents the Economy 
SLATE-PENCIL HOLDER, 
a device that entirely 
prevents the breaking 

’ of Slate-Pencils of any 
description whatever. 

The ferrule is so ar- 
ranged, by having the 
edge struck up, that 
children are obliged to 
place their fingers back 
of the ferrule, thereby 
compelling them to hold 
their pencils Properly, 
and so training their 
fingers that when they 
commence writing with 
a pen they will do so 
in a correct manner. 





Figure No. 2 represents 
the cramped position the 
body and fingers ave forced 
to assume in using short 
pieces of pencils. The ad- 
vantage of the holder in 
preventing the breaking of 
pencils, and the economy 
rendered in being able to 
utilize the small pieces, is tri- 
fling in comparison to the 
benefit it renders in ¢raining 
the hand how to hold both 
pencil and pen. The tube 
of the holder is made of 
bright tin, and the cap and 
ferrule from lacquered brass, 
making a very showy and 
attractive article. 





Figure No. 3 represents the correct position the hand assumes in using the 
Economy Slate-Pencil Holder. } 


They have been adopted and are extensively used by the New York 
Board of Education. 


JOHN D. EMACK, Manufacturer, 
112 and 114 William St, New York. 
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se JUST PUBLISHED. 


RIDPATH'S SCHOOL HISTORY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable 
work, Among its many distinctive excellencies are the unity, accuracy an 
brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality; th 
elegance, beauty and originality of the Style; and its superb Illustrations. These 
consist of beautifully colored chronological charts, applying the objective 
method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, showing the 
territorial growth and changes of the country; numerous topographical diagrams, 
and over forty first-class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have 
figured in our history. 

Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success 
in adapting the work to the need of both teacher and student. Price, $1.75. 
Copies for examination to teachers and schoo] officers on receipt of half price. 
Specimen pages sent free on application, 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


1003 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 








NEW 
'T'ext-Books for1875 





1st. 


PROF. EWD. OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. 


The Whole Series will be in Three Books. 


Ist. THE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
150 pages, = - - - - - S5cts. 


24. THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMELIC, 


With 308 pages Containing all that is usually 
embraced in our ical Arithmetics. These books are 
on an entirely new and original plan, and are copiously 


jllustrated, - © ° ~ + SScts. 


3d. THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, (In press.) 


The first two books of the series (which are quite 
sufficient tor a common-school course) will be published 
in June. 

The wonderful success of Prof. Olney’s Algebras, Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry, and Calculus have led the educa- 
tional public to expect something unusually attractive in 
his new series of Arithmetics, and in this they will not be 
disappointed, 

There is scarcely a College or Normal School in the 
United Statcs that is not using some of Prof. Olney’s ma- 
thematical books. 


THEIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN MARVELOUS. 
A sample set of Olney'’s Primary and Elements of Ari- 


thmetic, for examination, will be sent to any Teacher on 
receipt of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 





2d. 


OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


The best book for Beginners ever published. One vol. 
12mo., tinted paper, $1.00. 


3d. 


Benson J. Lossing’s New Outline History of 
the United States. 


For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiously 
illustrated 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


ever published, Price $1.25. 


4th. 


Shaw's New History of English and American 
Literature. 


Prepared for school-room use by 


Prof. TRUMAN J. BACKUS, 
of Vassar Female College. In large, clear type. 
Price $1.50. 


Shaw's Specimens of American Literature and Literary 
Reader. 
Prepared by 
Prof. BENJ. N. MARTIN, N. Y. University. (To ac- 
company the New History.) Price $1.50. 


5th. 


Hooker's New Physiology, 
Revised and corrected by 
Prof. J. A. SEWALL, of I}inois State 
Normal School. Elegantly illus- 
trated and printed on tinted 
paper. Price $1.60. 


6th. 


A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry. 


By Prof, C. F. R. BELLOWS, of Michigan 
State Normal School. Price $1.50. 


7th. 
Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 
The whole subject in two books. cree gS Develop- 
lopment Lessons have just been added to the New Intro- 
ductory Geography. These are simple, practical, 


and comprehensive. A striking is the maps, 0 
which there are three full sets: Study, Railroad, and 
Reference. 


We have recently pehoret Dr. WaYLAnD’s “ Moral 
Science," ** Political my,’’ and **Intelleetual Philo- 
sophy ;"‘ also Du. JosrrpH Havens “Intellectual and 
Moral Pliilosophy’’ and President Horxrns's “ Moral 
Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of half 
Send for our full catalogue of Text-books. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York, 





































LEARN TO WORK. 


THERE are very few comparatively, ¢ 
“ sweet girl graduates” of this year of , 
who ought not to be earning a fixed incon, 
brothers are doing. There is not one of y 
to whom it is not a plain duty to know ho, 

The daughters of rich men certainly },, 
right to all the elegance and leisure y, 
they can affurd to pay for. But, in Ame 
the tenure of wealth is so uncertain thy 
heiress of to-day may be the stipendiary 
morrow. If she cannot produce, but mug, 
main a consumer only, then she is guilty, 
breach of that unwritten compact with soc; 
under whose conditions we all come at }j 
and whose violation is dishonorable. Bes ™ 
it is the daughters of rich men who mag a 
courage the belief that the capacity to ean) 
as natural and dignified a function of woumm 2° 
as of men, It was not till Camilla of Pi by 














avenue, rich enough to spoil a velvet tif 
daily, looped up her shining draperies aja ™ 
the contamination of the pavements, ; = 
Biddy of the Bowery, too poor to spare ; th 
price of a shilling print a month, dared lift 

draggled hems to an economical and cley ) 
height. When the Camillas put on cashy, » 
and serge cut with severe simplicity, then; ’ 
daughters of the bank teller, the insur , 
agent, the struggling lawyer, the small sh B 
keeper, the genteel, poverty-pinched widg ah 














cheerfully substituted that wise fashion for; 
sleazy silks and abundant cheap trimmip 
they had cherished. 

Thus rich girls must make work fashional 
if it is to be honored. Were it understood t 
the daughters of Dives had become acey 
plished milliners, or dressmakers, or telegray 
ers, or type-setters, or teachers, or book-keep 
or florists, and were proud of their competeng 
the daughters of Lazarus would rush to 
fect themselves in like attainments, and wo 
exercise them to their profit and pleasure, 
it is, it is not indolence, it is not incapacity, 
is not carelessness of the ceaseless toil of 
over-worked father and mother. which 
our girls of genteel families from openly 
gladly earning their own bread. It is thef 
ing that a working-woman loses caste. Out 
this false estimate of things grows not o 
that hollow life of shabby gentility which d 
torts the character of all who lead it, but th 
habit of mind which regards marriage asap 
dential arrangement, a bargain which g 
tees board and clothes on the one side for 
indefinite guid pro quo on the other.—Har 
Bazaar. 
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THE TyPE-WRITER.—This is a machinei 
tended to supersede the pen for common 
ing. It is the size of the sewing machine, 
is an ornament to any office or study. It 
worked with keys similar to piano keys, 
is so simple that a child can write with it. 
is so easily learned that any person with 
weeks’ practice can write with it faster th 
with the pen. It has twice the speed of 
pen. An expert can readily write sixty wo 
aminate. It writes from one to twenty cop 
at the same time. A number of the impr 
ions may be copied with a “copying press.” 
does not run with a treadle, and requires 
“winding up,’ The blind cand write with! 

It is not liable to get out of order. 

It requires no oiling or inking. 

It writes on any quality of paper. 

It writes a sheet of any length. 

It writes lines of any length or width. 

It is always ready for use. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the use of rep 
ters, lawyers, merchants, telegraphers, @! 
ters, authors, copyists, and all professia 
writers. See advertisement. 
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IvigoN, BLAKEMAN, TayLtor & CO— 
new books of this firm aretwoin Arithmetic 
the Geological Story and two Geographies" 
first by D. W. Fish and next by Prof. Dans 
the datter by Prof. Swinton. Their pub! 
tiongare extensively used, and cover al! § 
jects of elementary and higher educ! 
Their Hducational Reporter just issued tes 
to enterprise and: good judgement. 
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scHooL AND CHURCH FURNITURE.—Divis- 
ion of labor is a lawof economy. Men who 
make a specialty of any business can do work 
better than vhose who do various things ; this 
is illustrated in the manufacture of School and 
Church furniture. Messrs. Robert Paton & 
sop have. reduced this business to a science, 
and can supply Schools, Churches, Sunday- 
gchools and Lecture rooms with beautiful fur- 
niture at marvelously low rates, so that 
builders in all parts of the Union find it to 
their advantage to purchase of them and ship, 
rather than make what they desire. 











Fine PENMANSHIP.—We have frequently 
examined with surprise and admiration the 
skillfully executed penmanship by Mr. D. T. 
Apies, 205 Broadway. Among the many rare 
gems of pen art executed and published 
by him, none are more appropriate and beau- 
tifal than his recently published marriage 
certificate and testimonial of merit for the 
ase of Public Schools, we cannot see how 
they could be improved. 





ALL teachers and students who desire to ob- 
tain a knowledge of Architectural Drawing, 
will find a valuable list of books on the subject 
in A, J, Bicknell & Co.’s, Dlustrated catalogue 
advertising in another column. Architects, 
Builders, and all who contemplate building, 
should also procure a copy of said catalogue 
which will be forwarded to any address. 

WE take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement on the second 
page, of our friends Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 
The senior member of the firm is Stephen A 
Potter, Esq., founder of the well known series 
of Potter & Hammond’s Writing-Books, lately of 
aprowinent publishing house in Philadelphia, 
where he conducted a very large business. No 
man is better known in the book business, and 
has more friends than Mr. Potter; everywhere 
he goes he meets with a cordial welcome, 
which he returns in that courteous and at- 
tractive manner which is peculiarly his own. 
He has taken hold of the business in which he 
has had twenty years’ experience, with a de- 
termination to make a success of it, of which 
there is not the slightest doubt, and a visit to 
the stores of the firm will show that he has paid 
as much attention to the detail as he has to the 
general management of the concern. A cheer- 
ful counting-room, pleasant apartments for the 
Book-keepers and Shipping Clerk, a comfort- 
able Agents’ room, and an inviting and social 
looking reception room for their educationa) 
friends—all show a thoughtfulness on the 
part of the firm for the welcome and comfort 
of their visitors. 

When we speak of Joseph F. Ainsworth, 
Esq., we speak of one the mention of whose 
name will bring a smile to the face,and a 
pleasure in the heart of manya man. Identic 
fied with the“ P. D. & 8.” system of Penman- 
ship fer the last 25 years, he has traveled 
from one end of the country to the other. Mr. 
Ainsworth thinks nothing of running from San 
Francisco, Cal., to Bangor, Me., introducing 
copy books, as he goes, and he still thinks 
“ there’s millions in it.” 

These with Henry W. Guernsey, Esq., the 
Temaining general partner, ani A. S. Barnes, 
Esq.,of A.S. Barnes & Co., the special partner, 
make up the firm. 

Mr. Barnes, with his splendid business abili- 
ties, his grand Christian character, and his 
warm and genial social disposition, makes 
every one feel, when in his presence, that they 
are standing before one whom it is a pleasure 
to know, and an honor to call friend. 

We know of no firm in the City, in whose 
Success we shall take more interest thau in that 
of Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 


—__——_—_e Go 
Joun D. Emack.—The attention of Teacher’s 


is particularly called to the advertisement of the 
Economy slate Pencil Holder manufactured by 
this firm, The training of the hand (ia com- 
pelling children to hold their slate pencils 
properly) must necessarily be of great benefit 

assistance to the teaching of penmanship. 
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No more pen paralysis! no more spinal curvature be- 


cause of the drudgery of the pen. The type-writer has | 
found rapid acceptance wherever introduced, and has | 
fully sustained the claim that its work is twice as fast, | 
three times as easy and five times as legible, as that of | 
the pen. It paragraphs, punctuates, underscores, and | 
does re work—in a word, all things necessary to | 
the uction of a — manuscript. Any size or | 
quality of paper may be used, and the most satisfactory | 
results obtained, at a saving in time and strength of at 
least one hundred per cent. The type-writer “ nfan‘- | 
folds” fifteen copies at once, and its work can also be | 
copied in the ordinary copy-press. Manufactured by 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 

a guarantee of good workmanship and dura- 

ty. 


READ THE FOLLOWING INDORSEMENTS. 


What Mr. Jenny of the New York Tribune says 
about it : 





New York, June 10, 1875. 
Denemore, Yost & Co.—Gentlemen: I am an earnest 
advocate of the Type-Writer. Haviug thoroughly 
tested its practical worth, I find it a complete writing 
machine, adapted to a wide range of work. The one 
I purchased of you several weeks since has been in 
ly use and gives perrect satisfaction. I can write 
with it more rapidly and legibly than with a pen, and 
with infinitely greater ease. Wishing you success 
commensurate with the merits of your wonderful and 

eminently useful invention, I am, respectfully zon, 

E. H. JENNY. 





WasHINGTON, Feb. 13, 1875. 
Densmorns, Yost & Co.—Gentlemen : I have seven of 
your Type-Writers in use. I only use all on extraor- 
dinary occasions, as three of an evening will copy a 
whole day’s work. Last night the three machines 
copied the report of a case before the Admiralty Court 
in Baltimore—27,800 words. The operators—girle— 
began work at seven o'clock, and one finished at half- 
past ten, another at eleven, and the other at “oy 
eleven. Two copies were made, and at midnight both 
were revi and ready for the Attorneys. e work 
gave complete satisfaction. 
The net saving, over pen-copying, in last night's 
work alone, was 32. 
I would not like again to try to get along without 
the use of the machines. wee; 
J. O. CLEPHANE, 
No. 110 C Street, N. W. 


Orricr or Dun, Bartow & Co., Com. AGENCY, | 
335 Broapway, New York, Dec. 8, 1874. —} 
GENTLEMEN—The Type-Writers we purchased of you 
last June for our New York, Albany and Buffalo offices 
have given such satisfaction that we desire you to ship 
machines immediately to other of our offices at Balti. 
more, Cincinnati, Detroit, Hartford, Louisville, Phila- 
delphia, .Pittsburgh, and one more to our New York 
office, 335 Broadway. 
We think very highly of the machine, and hope you 
will meet with Jood success. Respectfully yours, 
DUN, BARLOW & CO. 





Orrice oF WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., | 

Cuicaao, July 8, 1874. f§ 
Densmore, Yost & Co.—Gentlemen: Having had 
the Type-Writer in use my office duriag the past two 
years, Pao not hesitate to express my conviction of ite 
great value. Its best recommendation is simply to 
say that it is a complete writing machine. The work 
of writing can be done with it faster, easier and with 
a better result than is possible with the pen. The time 
required to learn its use is not worth mentioning in 
comparison with the advantages afforded My the ma- 

chine. Yours truly, ANSON STAGER. 


—— 


WHAT GOVERNOR HOWARD OF RHODE ISLAND SAYS: 
Puentrx, R. I., March 27, 1875. 
Densmore, Yost & Co.—Gentlemen: We have now 
had the Type-Writer about a month, and are entirely 
satisfied with it. There can be no doubt in regard to 
its usefulvess. When I saw the advertisement of the 
machine originally, I had little faithin it. An exam- 
ination surprised me, but net sO muCca us Lhe practical 
working has. We have no trouble whatever with it, 
and it is almost constantly in operation. I think that 
it must rauk with the great beneficial inventions of the 
century. Very truly yours, HENRY HOWARD. 
Every one desirous of escaping the drudgery of the 
pen is cordially invited to call at our store and learn to 
use the Type-Writer. Use of machines, paper and 
instructions FREE. 
All kinds of copying done upon the Type-Writer. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DENSMORE, YOST & CO., 
General Agents, 707 Broadway, New York. 





Morristown, June 29, 1875. 
Densmore, Yost & Co.—Gentlemen: The Type- 

Writer, which I bought of you last March, I have used 
ever since, and | wish to express my sense of its very 
great practical value. In the first place, it keeps in the 
most perfect order, never failing in doing its work. 
I find also, after having used it for four months, that I 
am able to write twice as fast as with the pen, and with 
far greater ease. The mechanical execution has become 
80 instinctive that it takes far less of the attention 
of the mind than was the case with the pen, leaving 
the whole power of the thought to be concentrated on 
the composition, the result of which is increased vigor 
and strength of expression. The result is also so 
better than the old crabbed graphy that it is a 

t relief both to myself and to my correspondents. 

sermons written in this way are read with perfect 
pannly bow yy and those who for any cause are kept 
from church on Sunday, which fills a want often felt by 
ministers. And oy if I could not procure 
another, I would not part with this machine for a 
thousand dollars. In fact, I think money is not to be 
weighed the relief of nerve and brain that it 
brings. ours very oy 

JOHN ABBOTT. FRENCH, 

Pastor ist Pres. Ch., Morristown, N. J. 





ion, N. Y., which fact is | ~ 








With Water, Wine and Milk Cooler, 
Is the best Food and Ice Keeper in the World. 


30,000 in use. 
Hi hest award American Institute, 1867, 1869, 1871. 
No drip, no water on the floor. Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 West 23d St., N. Y. 





FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Descriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 





YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS. 


This is not ‘a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 
AFFAIR, 


Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur us well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it ie the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
73 Cornhill street, Boston; or 58 Murray «'.. New York 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 














Taken all sizes an styles. 


No. 256 


HKG itv Bowery. 


Cartes de Visite and Imperial Cartes 
Finely retouched at tune prices. Copying of all kinds 
one. 





SERVANTS | HOUSLKEEPERS 
needing honest and ble ‘ 
and should call and get them at the estab. 
SEWING ished servants’ office, No. 240 Grand 







WACHINES, SERVANTS 
OFFICE can always get good situations at the 
240 yee. 
GRAND SEWING MACHINES. 
STREET, All first-class sewing machines sol.’ 


low month! end inst. ue 





aud 
TSATAR WATTS 


















ANTED (MMEDIATEL 


A few more young men and women to learn Book 
keeping ip. ac.,to eo 


= . Penmanshi; 
fearaiag  Gueseatene guares 
stamp Ml. W.Cobb, Pree Bus. Coll, 
$10 bo $20 severe TF 
a 0o-a Lewin a, 
per day athome. Terme Address 
mo. Strwsoy & Na... om Le gy 


$5 $20 5 
Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- 


WANTED age in the werld. It contains 15 sheets 


paper, 15 envelopes, Pen, Penholder, Pencil, patent 
—, Meaeure, oa ae A and a piece of 
Jewelry. Sample _ e t prize, t- 

Clreulare free. B y wn 


aid, 25 cente DE & ©O., 768 
roadway, N. Y. 
A DAY.—EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL.— 
Patent Novelties. Largest ere | * 











$10 


age in the world mailed for I5cents. GRO. L. F 
& CO., 119 Nassau street, New York. 
Prise packages in the world. 


WANTED 
It contains 15 sheets paper, 15 


envelopes, Pen, Penholder Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, 
package of Perfumery, and a piece of Jewelry. Single 
package with elegant prise, post paid, 25 cents. For 
particulars and stamp. Address, F. P. GLUCK, New 


Bedford, Mass. 

sé OF CANVASSING, OR AGENT'S 
A RT AID.” This little work will enable 

any one to make a on. By mail, 25 ots. 

stamp for circular. NEW YORK BOOK OONC ,7 

Warren 8t., New York. 


Agents for the best sell 


One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Pewder 
(x: make a 


oe of BEST BLACK LINE in five 
$1.25 per doz., $1.85 by mail. 
H.G.O Cary, Zanesville, O. 


minutes 


Beantifal French Of] Chromos, size 9x11 
mounted ready for fram seit postpaid 
= oss DOLLA ° randest 
e ever ollcredt is. For 

ulars send etam » ‘Address Fr. F Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Agents Wanted for the 


CENTENNIAL GAZETTEER 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A work of over one thousand finely printed es, 
locating and describing all the cities, towns, villages 
and post-offices in the United States ; 

AU the Counties, giving their sizes, populations 
in 1870, values of leading products, county seats, etc. ; 

All the States, firing boundaries, population, 
produets, mineral and vegetable, topography. manu 
factures, government, schools, public improvements 

all from latest official and other trustworthy sources ; 


The United States, giving their extent, boundary, 
government, schools, geography, to phy, miner- 
als, cereals, manufactures, commerce, history, etc. ; 


The very Latest Work of the kind published, 
and the only one since 1850. 


It shows in a condensed, intelligitde and accessible 
form the results of the first 


100 YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC, 


And is a work now and at all times iadispensable 
Farmers, Lawyers, Busi Men, Mechanics, Physi- 
cians, Politicians, Teachers, Students, Ministers, 
Statesmen, Statisticians, Editors, Manufactures, Sales- 
men, Shippers, Bankers. 





Not a luxury, but a necessity. 


Everybody buys it and Agemts make from $100 
to $2900 a month. 


Address, J.C. McCURDY, Philadelphia, Ps. 


The United States Publishing Company, 
13 Unieoretty Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
ay Ay 4 HOLY BIBLE. Edited 

a the Old Masters. Price, $5. 





IFE AND PUSLI 
L CHARLES 8U 
ter. Sth Edition, revised and 


| et YORK TOMBS. 


CHRISTIAN AGE. 
Newspaper. by Rev. Dr. Deems. 


BSUS... An 
volume, 756 pp. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


A Creat Offer to All! 
Two large Splendid, Boge, THE. Home 
Coir le Skan tee | ae ets 





OMB OOMPARIOX, 
Superior Golden Pens, « large 


ay Nee tee 












PPR et ae ee 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL VOURRAL 











CARPET CLEANING, 








SOHMER & Co., 





PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXOEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 





149 Bast Fourteenth street. HN. Y. 








MASON ‘ HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED wise. U NAPPROACHED 


by any others. Awarded 


PHRAD HIGHEST MADALS 


oo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ever awarded any medal 
ONLY is*stroe OS eee an such extraordi- 
excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in Amertea as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
a ee eng te porte ° 





Musicians, in both 
BEST :: to be umrivaled. See 
emineres toe with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on baving 0 | a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
Ay mone Oe. . Dealers get LARGER COM- 
missions for and for this 
reason Fen | hard to sell else. 
W YU with most important Rew 
—_ — made, 4 
= on Stops. 2 he 


sagere ad Pother © ‘ases of new des 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN 2: 
EASY PAYMENTS, ees rams 





CATALOGUES sro tiers 


jo ll ao Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & & 





WEBER 





rd 
PIANOFORTES. 


tadorsed by the leading Artiste of the Werld and the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 
ES Saare teen 





CARPET CLEANING. 


Tr. M. STEWART, 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street,) 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


WW 
~ 
é ii 
{ 


= a 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Carpets thorou ~A freed from dust and moth with- 
out injury to the t fabric. 
Also by our new nana: we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color. 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAWP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN PT, Cuan AND RE- 





No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK, 


AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. — 


~ R. S. BERGEN’S | 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 


WoRKS. 
241 To 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 


(Bet 2d and 3d aves.), NEW YORK. 
All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 
to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free. 


HOW TO 

Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 

=} Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 

CURE, Asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 

matism. 

The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 

MAKE Cologne, JockeyClub Bouquet, 
Ottawa Beer. 

Send 20 cts. for each Receipt, or 8 for 40 cts., 

5 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 


Address FARRELL & Co., 
268 Keap Street, it, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO TEACHERS! 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 
your eheek. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





BROWN BROTHERS & (0., 


No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Cred':, 
available in Dollars in the United States and adjuce.: 
countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part o/ tl 
world. 


N.Y. Newspaper Mailing Agency. 


With the latest im: wot} poss r aes 
and Mailing 
aa "ond 


Frankfort. JAMES BRADY. 
Proprietor. 
C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 
No. 274 Sth Ave., New York, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SOCIEN- 
TIFIO INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, 


THERMOMETERS, RYDROMETERS, Bie. 








PIANOS | 


Cabinet Organs 


PIANOS ! 


PIANOS | 


and Mielodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
a of L.. 4 4 mak: for 
pueaals stook, awh lm promptiy. — cheap for cash, or to rent. Money 


for rent @ 
and examine deciding 
M. MERRELL. late Cunimings, No. 8, Union Square. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 
Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 








ESTERBRO 


FALCON PEN. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


The United States LifeInsurance Co, 


(Incorporated 1850—Assets, 82,500,000, ) 
Will make direet contracts, upon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and, the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Liberal commissions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business. Previous fam- 
iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies for misconduct, and 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“ BRIGHT, BEAUTIFUL, BEAMING,” 


The Great Popular Magazine for the Young People of 
America! By far the largest, handsomest and best pub- 
lished at low price! Largest circulation of its class! 

ge form, 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES, siving &"cotumns' 


each number, with beautiful tinted cover, and numerous 
illustrations. 


25 DEPARTMENTS, ‘ocs,”'tnsccs” Wore, 


Adventure, The Hunter, The Noel Our Study, The 


At Home, Housekeeper, Our What Not, The Eseayist, 
The Queriest, Editorial, The Stage, Rural Topics, The 
Florist, Little Stories, Center Table, Pastime, and The 


Puzzler. 
THE STAGE. nese Ss eras 


and Schools. Each number has twelve columns of Dia_ 
logues, Recitations, Declamations, etc., for School or 


Parlor use! 
AMUSEMENTS. nonce rach Semes: Bare: 


amusements in every number. 
Twelve colums of letters 


LITTLE LETTERS. sot’vonse People given 


at the Centre Table every month, from our readers al 


over the land. 
CASH PRIZES TO YOUNG scores; Skctei: 


es, Poems, etc. Eight classes, 39 prizes, $1,000 already 
given away. 


Sample free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


BOOKS AND PICTURES. cotsmos *yiven 


to subscribers (at any time) at cost of mounting and post- 
ge. Also choice Books on very low terms. See mag- 
auine for particulars. 


GET UP CLUBS | Seraitzsemians occu 
ward—Books, Gold Pens, Rings, Musical Instruments, 
Croquet, Pictures, etc. Easy to canvass for. A novel 
idea! 








Address H. N. F. LEWIS, Pubiisher, Chicago, Ill- 


YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY.) 


Critic, The Humorist, History, Biography, The Traveler, | M 








BELLS, 


& DB LYMYER in 


ManuFA oT CU's 











Sodas 0% THE THOr, x re Kewl 
ountings. Catalogues free No Agencies 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Betablished im 1:37. 





ONLY $1.10 Bence nospeitier¢cemts pet | Lend, Bar Lend, Block Tin 





Architectural Drawing and Dra 
lustruments for Schools. 


gend for Gatalogue, 4. J, BICKNELL & CO., 27 Warren Si, Xf 
MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPE 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Cotehege es with full descriptions and instructions, 


McALLISTER, Mannfacturing Opttian, 
49 Nassau 8t.,N. 
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